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Che Firebrand.” 


By 8. R. CROOKETT. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


A FLUTTER OF RED AND WHITE. 


ee A’ your ambassadorial service!” said the Senorita Concha, 

bowing still lower and holding out her skirts at either side 
with a prettyish exaggeration of deference, “what commands 
has your Scottish Excellency for poor little Concha ? ” 

“ Ahem!” said Rollo, more than a little puzzled, “ they were 
not so much commands as—as—lI thought you might be able to 
help me.” 

“ Now we are getting at it,” said Concha Cabezos, nodding with 
& Wise air. 

(“I must be on my guard with this girl,” thought Rollo, “1 
can almost bring myself to believe that—yet it seems impossible 
—that—the girl is chaffing me—me!”) 

“‘T wished to see you,” he went on. 

The girl curtsied again, bringing her hands together in a little 
appeal almost childish. It looked natural, yet Rollo was not 
sure. But at any rate the sensation was a new one. He began 
to think of what he had heard in the venta. But no, the 
girl looked so sweet and demure, such babyish smiles flickered 
and dimpled about the mouth—all scented of fresh youth like 
a June hayfield. No, she—she must have been traduced. Not 
that it mattered in the least to him. He was cased in triple 
steel. His heart was adamant. Or at least as much of it as h 
had not left in the possession of Peggy Ramsay, and, when he 
came to think of it, several others. 

“You were wishful to see me, sir?” murmured little Concha, 
“a great gentleman want to see me—wonderful—impossible.” 


* Copyright in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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2 THE FIREBRAND. 


“Neither one nor yet the other,” said Rollo, a trifle sharply, 
looking at the girl with a glance intended to suppress any lurking 
tendency to levity; “if I desired to see you, it was not on my 
own account but upon the King’s service.” He raised his voice 
at the last words. 

“That explains it,” said the girl with her eyes cast down. 
She raised the lids sharply once and then dropped them again. 
Penitence and a certain fear could not have been better expressed. 
Rollo was more satisfied. 

(“ After all,” he thought, “the little thing does not mean any 
harm. It is only her simplicity !”’) 

And he twirled his moustachios self-confidently. 

“Tt is not often,” he said to himself, “that she has the 
opportunity of talking to a man like me—here in this village! 
I suppose it is natural.” It was—to Concha. 

But the girl’s expression altered so soon as she heard the 
service that was required of her, and she followed with rapt atten- 
tion the tale of the garrisoning of the Mill House of Sarria, and 
the dire need of her former mistress and friend, Dolores Garcia. 

Little Concha’s coquetry, her experimenting upon all and 
sundry who came near her, her moods and whimsies, transient 
as the flaws that ruffle and ripple, breathe upon and again set 
sparkling the surface of a mountain tarn—all these dropped from 
the Andalusian maiden at the thought of another's need. A 
moment before, this young foreign soldier, with the handsome 
face and the excellent opinion of himself, had been but fair game 
to Concha; a prey marked down, not from any fell intent, but 
for the due humbling of pride. For Concha was interested in 
bringing young men to a sense of their position, and mostly, it 
may be confessed, it did them a vast deal of good. 

But in that moment she became, instead, the eager listener, 
the ready self-sacrificing comrade, the friend as faithful and 
reliable as any brother. It was enough for her that el Sarria 
was there in danger of his life, that Dona Dolores must be 
delivered and brought into the safe shelter of the sisterhood, 
and—this with a glistening of little savage teeth, small and white 
as mother-of-pearl—that Luis Fernandez must be humbled. 

“Let me see—let me see,” she murmured, thoughtfully. 
‘Wait, I will come with you.” She took a glance at the young 
cavalier, armed cap-d-pie, and thought doubtless of the horse 
chafing and shaking its accoutrements in the shade of the porter’s 
lodge. ‘ No,I will not come with you. I will follow immediately, 


and do you, sir, return as swiftly as possible to the Mill House 
of Sarria.” 
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And without the slightest attempt at coquetry Concha showed 
Rollo to the door, and that arrogant youth, slightly bewildered 
and uncertain of the march of events, found himself presently 
riding away from the white gate of the monastery with Etienne’s 
ring upon his finger, and a belief crystallising in his heart that 
of all the maligned and misrepresented beings on the earth, 
the most maligned and the most innocent was little Concha 
Cabezos. 

And instinctively his fingers itched to clasp his sword-hilt, and 
prove this thesis upon Pedro Morales or any venta rascal who 
might in future disparage her good name. 

Indeed, it was only by checking of his horse in time that he 
kept himself in the right line for the Mill House. His instinct 
was to ride to the venta straightway and have it out with the 
blind mouths of the village in parliament assembled. 

But luckily Rollo remembered the giant Ramon Garcia, reckless 
and simple of heart, Dolores his wife and her instant needs, and 
the imprisoned Fernandez family in the strong-room of the Mill 
House. It was clear even to his warped judgment that these 
constituted a first charge upon his endeavours, and that the good 
name of Mistress Concha, despite the dimples on her chin, must 
be considered so far a side issue. 

The Mill House remained as he had left it when he rode away. 
The sunshine fell broad and strong on its white-washed walls and 
green shutters, most of them closed hermetically along the front 
as was the custom in Sarria, till the power of the sun was on 
the wane. A workman or two busy down among the vents, and 
feeding the mouths of the grinding stones, looked up curiously 
at this unwonted visitor. But these had been too frequent of late, 
and their master’s behaviour too strange for them to suspect 
anything amiss. 

It was now the hottest time of the forenoon, and the heat made 
Rollo long for some of Don Luis’s red wine, which he would 
drain in the Catalonian manner by holding the vessel well out 
and pouring a narrow stream in a graceful arch into his mouth. 
But for this he must wait. A captive quail on the balcony said 
check-check, and rattled on the bars of his cage to indicate that 
his water was finished, and that if somebody did not attend to 
him speedily he would die. \ 

As Rollo went down the little slope past the corner of the 
garden where Ramon had spoken first with La Giralda it seemed 
to him that over the broiling roofs of the Mill House he caught 
the glimmer of something cool and white. He halted his horse 
and stood momentarily up in his stirrups, whereupon the glimmer 
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4 THE FIREBRAND. 


upon the roof seemed to change suddenly to red and then as 
swiftly vanished. 

Certainly there was something wrong. Rollo hurried on, 
giving the three knocks which had been agreed upon at the 
closed outer door of the house. It was opened by La Giralda. 

“Who is signalling from the roof?” he asked hurriedly. 

The old gipsy stared at him, and then glanced apprehensively 
at his face. It had grown white with sudden anxiety. 

“A touch of sun—you are not accustomed—you are not of the 
country to ride about at this time of day. No one has been 
signalling. Don Ramon is with his wife, waiting for you; and, 
as I think, not finding the time long. I will bring you a drink 
of wine and water with a ¢isane in it, very judicious in cases of 
sun-touch !” 

The latter was much in the line of the young man’s desires, yet 
being still unsatisfied, he could not help saying, “ But, La Giralda, 
I saw the thing plainly, a signal, first of white and then of red, 
waved from the roof, as it seemed, over the mill-wheel.” 

La Giralda shook her head. 

“ Eyes,” she said, “ only eyes and the touch of the sun. But tell 
me, what of Concha, and how you sped with the Lady Superior ?” 

But Rollo was not to be appeased till he had summoned 
el Sarria, and with him examined the strong-room where the 
prisoners were kept; as before, Don Luis sat listlessly by the 
table, his brow upon his hand. He did not look up or speak 
when they entered. But his brother moaned on about his 
wounded head, and complained that La Tia had drunk all the 
water. This being replenished, Don Tomas wandered off into 
muttered confidences concerning his early travels, how he had 
made love to the Alcalde’s daughter of Granada, how he had 
fought with a contrabandista at Ronda fair—with other things 
too intimate to be here set down, ever returning, however, to his 
plea that the Tia Elvira had defrauded him of his fair share of 
the water-jug. 

“Nay, not so,” said the Tia, soothingly; “every drop of the 
water you have drunk, Don Tomas. But it is your head, your 
poor head. I turned the poultice, and with the water he speaks 
of moistened the leaves afresh. And how, worthy Senors, is the 
dear lady? I trust, well. Ah! had she been left in my care, all 
had gone right with her!” 

“Tn your care! In your care, hell-hag!” cried el Sarria fiercely, 
taking a step threateningly towards her, “aye, the kind of safety 
my child would have experienced had that gentleman, your 
brother there, been allowed to finish his grave-digging business. 
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Let me not hear another word out of your mouth lest I do the 
world a service by cutting short a long life so ill-spent!” 

The Tia took the hint and said nothing. But her eyes, cast up 
to the roof, and her hands spread abroad palm outwards, expressed 
her conviction that ever thus do the truly good and charitable 
suffer for their good deeds, their best acts being mistaken and 
misinterpreted, and their very lives brought into danger by the 
benevolence of their intentions. 

Had Rollo but followed the direction of her gaze he might 
have had his doubts of La Giralda’s theory of sunstroke to 
explain the signalling from the roof. For there, clearly to be 
seen out of the half-open trapdoor, was a little scarlet strip of 
cloth stirred by the wind, and doubtless conspicuous from all the 
neighbouring hills about the village of Sarria. 

But Rollo, eager to get to his task of arranging transport for 
the evening, so that Dolores might be taken in safety and comfort 
to the Convent of the Holy Innocents, was already turning to be 
gone, while Ramon Garcia, afraid to trust himself long in the 
same apartment with the traitor, stood outside fingering the key. 

“ Bring wine and water!” cried Rollo to La Giralda, “and, Don 
Luis, in an hour I will trouble you to take a little tour of the 
premises with me, just to show that all is right.” 

Luis Fernandez bowed slightly but said nothing, while the 
invalid from his couch whined feebly that all the water was for 
him. The others might have the wine or at least some of it, but 
he must have all the water. 

So Rollo Blair and his companion withdrew into the cool salon 
of the Mill House without having seen the little waving strip 
of red upon the roof. As soon as they were gone, however, Don 
Luis leaped up, and with a long fishing-pole he flaunted a strip of 
white beside the red, waving it this way and that for a long time, 
till in the close atmosphere of the strong-room the sweat rained 
from him in great drops. 

Then he leaped down at last muttering, “If the General is 
within twenty miles, as I think he is, that ought to bring him to 
Sarria. The angels grant that he be in time” (here he paused 
a@ moment, and then added with a bitter smile), “or the devils 
either. Iam not particular, so be that he come!” 
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Cuapter XIX. 


“SIGNALS OF STORM.” 


A tone strip of Moorish-looking wall and certain towers that 
glittered white in the sun, advertised to Rollo that he approached 
the venta of Sarria. Without, that building might have passed 
for the palace of a grandee, within—but we know already what 
it was like within. ; 

Rollo was impatient to find his companions. He had just 
discovered that he had most scurvily neglected them, and now he 
was all eagerness to make amends. But the house-place of the 
Café de Madrid was tenanted only by the Valiant and a clean 
silently-moving maid, who solved the problem of perpetual 
motion by finding something to do simultaneously in the kitchen, 
out in the shady patio among the copper water-vessels, and up in 
the sleeping chambers above. 

Rollo’s questioning produced nothing but a sleepy grunt from 
Don Gaspar Perico. 

“Gone—no! They had better not,” he muttered, “better not 
—without paying their score—bread and ham and eggs, to say 
nothing of the noise and disturbance they had occasioned. The 
tallest. was a spitfire, a dare-devil—ah, your excellency, I did not 
know——” 

Here Don Gaspar the Valiant who had been muttering in his 
beard more than half asleep, awoke suddenly to the fact that the 
dare-devil aforesaid stood before him, fingering his sword-hilt and 
twisting his moustache. 

But he was a stout old soldier, this Gaspar Perico, and had a 
moustache of his own which he could finger with anybody. 

“T crave your pardon, Sefor,” he said rising and saluting, “I 
think I must have been asleep. Until this moment I was not 
aware of your honourable presence.” 

‘“‘My companions—where are they?” said Rollo, hastily. He 
had much on his mind and wished to dispatch business. Patience 
he had none. Ifa girl refused him he sprang into the first ship 
and betook himself to other skies and kinder maidens. If a battle 
went wrong, he would fight to the death, or at least till he was 
beaten into unconsciousness. But of the cautious generalship 
which draws off in safety and lives to win another day, Rollo had 
not a trace. 

“Your companions—nay, I know nothing of them,” said the 
veteran: “true it is he of the stoutness desired to buy my wine, 
and when I gaye him a sample, fine as iced Manzanilla, strong as 
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the straw-wine of Jerez, he spat it forth upon the ground and 
vowed that as to price he preferred the ordinary robbers of the 
highway!” 

Rollo laughed a little at this description of John Mortimer’s 
method of doing business, but he was eager to find his comrades, 
so he hastily excused himself, apologised for his companion’s 
rudeness, setting it down to the Senior Mortimer’s ignorance of 
the language, and turned to go out. 

But as he passed into the arcaded patio of the inn, the silent 
maidservant passed him with a flash of white cotton gown. Her 
grass shoes made no noise on the pavement. As she passed, 
Rollo glanced at her quickly and carelessly, as it was his nature to 
look at every woman. She was beckoning to him to follow her. 
There could be no doubt of that. She turned abruptly through a 
low doorway upon the top of which Rollo nearly knocked out his 
brains. 

The Scot followed down a flight of steps, beneath blossoming 
oleander bushes, and found himself presently upon a narrow 
terrace-walk, divided from a neighbouring garden by a lattice of 
green-painted wood. 

The silent maidservant jerked her thumb a little contemptuously 
over her shoulder, elevated her chin, and turning on her heel dis- 
appeared again into her own domains. 

Rollo stood a moment uncertain whether to advance or retreat. 
He was in a narrow path which skirted a garden in which fuchsias, 
geraniums, and dwarf palms grew abundantly. Roses also 
clambered among the lattice-work, peered through the chinks, 
and drooped invitingly over the top. 

A little to the right the path bent somewhat, and round the 
corner Rollo could hear a hum of voices. It was in this direction 
also that the silent handmaid of Gaspar Perico’s kitchen had 
jerked her thumb. 

Rollo moved slowly along the path, and presently he came in 
sight of a pretty damsel on the farther side of the trellis paling, 
deeply engaged in a most interesting conversation. So far as he 
could see she was tall and dark, with the fully formed Spanish 
features, a little heavy perhaps to Rollo’s taste, but charming now 
with the witchery of youth and conscious beauty. 

Her hand had been drawn through one of the diamond-shaped 
apertures of the green trellis-work, which proved how small a 
hand it was. And, so far as the young Scot could judge from 
various contributory movements on the lady’s part, it was at that 
moment being passionately kissed by some person unseen. 

The low voice he had heard also proceeded from this fervent 
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lover, and the whole performance made Rollo most unreasonably 
angry. 

What fools!” he muttered, turning on his heel, adding as an 
afterthought, “and especially at this time of day.” 

He was walking off in high dudgeon, prepared to give the silent 
maid a piece of his mind, indeed a sample most unpleasing, when 
something in the tone of the lover’s voice attracted him. 

“Fairest Maria, never have I loved before,” the voice was 
saying. “I have wandered the world heretofore, careless and 
heart-free, that I might have the more to offer to you, the pearl 
of girls, the all incomparable Maria of Sarria!” 

The fair hand thrust through the lattices was violently agitated 
at this point. Its owner had caught sight of Rollo standing on 
the pathway, but the lover’s grasp was too firm. As Rollo looked 
a head was thrust forward and downwards—as it were into the 
picture. And there, kneeling on the path, was Monsieur Etienne, 
lately Brother Hilario of Montblanch, fervidly kissing the hand 
of reluctant beauty. 

As Rollo, unwilling to intrude, but secretly resolving to give 
Master Lovelace no peace for some time, was turning away, a 
sharp exclamation from the girl caused the kneeling lover to 
look up. She snatched her hand through the interstices on the 
instant, fled upward through the rose and fuchsia bushes with a 
swift rustle of skirts, and disappeared into a neighbouring house. 

Etienne de Saint Pierre rose in a leisurely manner, dusted the 
knees of his riding-breeches, twirled his moustache, and looked at 
Rollo, who stood on the path regarding him. 

“Well, what in the devil’s name brings you here?” he 
demanded. 

The mirthful mood in which he had watched his comrade kneel 
was already past with Rollo. 

“Come outside, and I will tell you,” he said, and without 
making any further explanation or asking for any from Etienne, 
he strode back through the courtyard of the venta and out into 
the sunlit road. 

A muleteer was passing, sitting sideways on his beast’s back as 
on an easy chair, and as he went by he offered the two young 
men to drink out of a leathern goatskin of wine with a courteous 
wave of the hand. Rollo declined equally courteously. 

Then turning to his friend, who still continued to scowl, he 
said abruptly, “ Where is Mortimer ?” 

“Nay, that I know not—looking for another meal, I suppose,” 
answered the little Frenchman, shrugging his shoulders, one 
higher than the other. 
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Rollo glanced at him from under his gloomy brows. 

“Nay,” he said, “this is serious. I need your help. Do not 
fail me to-night, and help me to find Mortimer. I had not the 
smallest intention of intruding upon you. Indeed, but for that 
maid at the inn, I should never have found you.” 

« Ah,” commented Etienne half to himself, “so I owe it to that 
minx, do I? Yes, it is a mistake—so close as that. But no 
matter, what can I do for you?” 

“Tt is not for myself,” Rollo answered, and forthwith in a low 
voice told his tale, the Frenchman assenting with a nod of the 
head as each point was made clear to him. 

Unconsciously they had strolled out of the village in the direc- 
tion of the Convent of the Holy Innocents, and they were almost 
under its walls when the little Frenchman, looking up suddenly, 
recognised with a start whither he was being led. 

“Let us turn back,” he said, hastily, “I have forgotten an 
engagement! ” 

“What, another?” cried Rollo, “if we stay here three days 
you will have the whole village on your hands, and at least half- 
a-dozen knives in your back. But if you are afraid of the 
Senorita Concha, I think I can promise you that she is not 
breaking her heart on your account!” 

In spite of this assurance, however, Etienne was not easy in his 
mind till they had turned about and were returning towards the 
village. But they had not left the white walls of the Convent 
behind, before they were hailed in English by a stentorian voice. 

“ Here, you fellows,” it said, “here’s a whole storehouse of 
onions as big as a factory—strings and strings of ’em. I wanted 
to go inside to make an offer for them, and the old witch at the 
gate slammed it in my face,” 

Looking round they saw John Mortimer standing on one leg to 
eke out his stature, and squinting through a hole in the white- 
washed wall. One hand was beckoning them frantically forward, 
while with the other he was trying to render his position on a 
sun-dried brick less precarious. 

“T suppose we must go back,” said Etienne, with a sigh; 
“imagine standing on a brick and getting so hot and excited—in 
the blazing sun too—all for a few strings of onions. I declare I 
would not do it for the prettiest girl in Spain!” 

But there could be no doubt whatever that the Englishman 
was in earnest. Indeed, he did not move from his position till 
they were close upon him, and then only because the much- 


enduring brick resolved itself into its component sand and sun- 
dried clay. 
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“ Just look there!” he cried eagerly, “did you ever see the like 
of that—a hundred double strings hung from the ceiling to the 
floor right across. And the factory nearly a hundred and fifty 
yards long. There’s a ship-load of onions there, a solid cargo, I 
tell you, and I want to trade. I believe I could make my 
thousand pounds quicker that way, and onions are as good as 
wine any day! Look in, look in!” 

To satisfy his friend, Rollo applied his eye to the aperture, aud 
saw that one of the Convent buildings was indeed filled with 
onions as John Mortimer had said. It was a kind of cloister open 
at one side, and with rows of pillars. The wind rustling through 
the pendant strings filled the place with a pleasant noise, dis- 
tinctly audible even outside the wall. 

“A thousand pounds, Rollo,” moaned John Mortimer, “and 
that old wretch at the wicket only laughed at me, and snapped 
the catch in my face. They don’t understand business here. 
I wish I had them apprenticed to my father at Chorley for 
six months, only for six months. ‘They’d know the differ- 
ence !” 

Rollo took his friend’s arm and drew him away. 

“This is not the time for it,” he said soothingly, “wait. We 
are going to the Convent to-night. The Mother Superior has 
permitted the lady on whose uccount we are here to be removed 
there after dark, and we want your help.” 

“Can I speak to the old woman about the onions then?” 

“ Certainly, if there is an opportunity,” said Rollo, smiling. 

‘“ Which I take leave to doubt,” thought Etienne to himself, as 
he meditated on his own troubles in the matter of little Concha 
and the maiden of the green lattice. 

“ Very well, then,” said Mortimer, “I’m your man, I don’t mind 
dving a little cloak-and-dagger for trimmings—but business is 
business.” 

The three friends proceeded venta-wards, and just as they 
passed the octrot gate the same muleteer who had passed them 
outward bound, went in before them with the same leather bottle 
in his hand. And as he entered he tossed his hand casually 
towards Gaspar Perico, who sat in the receipt of custom calmly 
reading an old newspaper. 

“ Now that’s curious,” said John Mortimer, “that fellow had a 
red and white cloth in his hand. And all the time when I was 
skirmishing about after those onions in the nuns’ warehouse, they 
were waving red and white flags up on the hills over there—wig 
wag like that!” 

And with his hand he illustrated the irregular and arbitrary 
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behaviour of the flags upon the hills which overlooked the village 
of Sarria to the south. 

And at the sound of his words Rollo started, and his counte- 
nance changed. It was then no mere delusion of the eye and 
brain that he had seen when he entered the precincts of the Mill 
House of Sarria, as La Giralda would fain have persuaded him. 
The thought started a doubt in his mind. 

Who was that old woman? And what cause had el Sarria for 
trusting her? None at all, so far as Rollo knew, save that she 
hated the Tia Elvira. Then that flicker of red and white on the 
hillside to the south among the scattered boulders and juniper 
bushes, and the favour of the same colour in the muleteer’s hand 
as he went through the gate! 

Verily Rollo had some matter for reflection, as, with his 
comrades, one on either hand of him, he strolled slowly back to 
the venta. 

“T wonder,” said John Mortimer, as if to himself, “if that 
yourg woman who walks like a pussy-cat will have luncheon 
ready for us. I told her to roast the legs of the lamb I bought 
at the market this morning, and make an olla of the rest. But I 
don’t believe she understands her own language, a very ignorant 
young woman indeed.” 

“T, on the other hand, think she knows too much,” said Etienne 
to himself. 

But Rollo, the red and white flutter of the mysterious signal 
flags before his eyes, seen between him and the white-hot sky of 
day, only sighed, and wished that the night would anticipate itself 
by a few hours. 

And so, dinner being over, and even John Mortimer satisfied, 
the drowsy afternoon of Sarria wore on, the clack of the mill- 
wheel down at the mill of Sarria, and the clink of the anvil where 
Jaime Casanovas, the smith, was shoeing a horse, being the only 
sounds without; while in the venta the whisk of the skirts of 
the silent handmaid, who with a perfectly grave face went about 
her work, alone broke the silence. But Monsieur Etienne’s ears 
tingled red, for he was conscious that as often as she passed 
behind his chair, she smiled a subtle smile. 

He thought on the green lattices and the path so near and so 
cool. But with all his courage he could not go out under the 
observant eyes of Rollo and with that Abigail smiling her ironic 
smile. So, perforce, he had to sit uneasily with his elbows on 
the table and watch the dreary game of dominoes which his 
companions were playing with the chipped and greasy cubes 
belonging to the venta of Gaspar and Esteban Perico, 
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And outside, though they knew it not, the red and white 
pennon was still flying from the roof of the Mill House of Sarria, 
and on the hills to the south, through the white sun-glare, 
flickered at intervals an answering signal. 

Meanwhile in a hushed chamber the outlaw sat with his wife’s 
hand in his, and thought on nothing, save that for him the new 
day had come. 


CHapTER XX. 
THE BUTCHER OF TORTOSA. 


Upon the village of Sarria and upon its circling mountains night 
descended with Oriental swiftness. The white houses grew 
blurred and indistinct. Red roofs, green shutters, dark window 
squares, took on the same shade of indistinguishable purple. 

But in the West the rich orange lingered long, the typical 
Spanish after-glow of day edging the black hills with dusky 
scarlet, and extending upwards to the zenith sombre and mys- 
terious, like her own banner of gold and red strangely steeped in 
blood. 

In the Mill House of Sarria they were not idle. Ramon Garcia 
and Rollo had constructed a carrying couch for Dolores where, on 
a light and pliant framework of the great bulrush cajias that 
grew along the canal edges, her mattress might be laid. 

It was arranged that, after Dolores had been conveyed with 
Concha and La Giralda in attendance to the Convent of the Holy 
Innocents, the three young men and el Sarria should return in 
order to release and warn the brothers Fernandez of the conse- 
quences of treachery. Thereafter they were to ride out upon 
their mission. 

Crisp and clear the night was. The air clean-tasting like 
Spring water, yet stimulating as a draught of wine long-cooled in 
cellar darkness. 

Very gently, and as it were in one piece like a swaddled infant, 
Dolores was lifted by el Sarria in his arms and laid upon the 
hastily-arranged ambulance. The four bearers fell in. La Giralda 
locked the doors of the Mill House, and by a circuitous route 
which avoided the village and its barking curs, they proceeded in 
the direction of the convent buildings. 

As often as the foot of any of the bearers slipped upon a stone, 
Ramon grew sick with apprehension, and in a whisper over his 
shoulder he would inquire of Dolores if all was well. 

“All is well, beloved,” the voice, weak and feeble, would reply. 
“You are here—you are not angry with me. Yes, all is well.” 
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They moved slowly through the darkness, La Giralda, with 
many crooning encouragements, waiting upon Dolores, now 
lifting up the corner of a coverlid and now anxiously adjusting a 
pillow. 

It was done at last, and with no more adventure than that once 
when they were resting the carrying couch under a wall, a mule- 
teer passed, and cried, “ Good-night to you, folk of peace!” ‘To 
which el Sarria grunted a reply, and the man passed on, 
humming a gay Aragonese ditty, and puffing his cigarette, the 
red point of which glowed like a fire-fly long after both man 
and beast had been merged in the general darkness of the valley. 

They were soon passing under the eastern side of the convent. 

* Ah, I can smell them,” murmured John Mortimer, “a hundred 
tons, if not more. I wonder if I could not tackle the old lady to- 
night about them ?” 

He spoke meditatively, but no one of the party took the least 
notice. For Rollo was busy with the future conduct of the ex- 
pedition. Etienne was thinking of the girl behind the green 
lattices, while the others did not understand a word of what he 
said. 

John Mortimer sighed a deep and genuine sigh. 

“Spain is very well,” he muttered, “but give me Chorley for 
doing business in!” 

At last they were at the little white cowl of the porter’s lodge, 
out of which the black bars of the wicket grinned with a semblance 
of ghastly mirth. 

Rollo knocked gently. The panel slid back noiselessly, and 
there was the face of Concha Cabezos dimly revealed. No 
longer mischievous or even piquant, but drawn and pale with 
anxiety. 

“There are bad people here,” she whispered, “ who have per- 
suaded the Lady Superior that you are impostors. She will not 
receive or keep Dolores Garcia unless she is satisfied ‘i 

“ What?” came from the rear in a thunderous growl. 

“Hush, I bid you!” commanded Rollo, sternly, “ remember 
you have put this in my hands. And the outlaw fell back 
silenced for the moment, his heart, however, revolving death and 
burnings. 

“Trust me with your papers—your credentials,” said Concha, 
quickly. ‘These will convince her. I will bring them to you at 
the Mill House to-morrow morning!” 

Rollo ran his knife round the stitching of his coat where he 
carried these sacredest possessions. 

“There,” he said, “ remember—do not let them out of your 
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sight a moment. I am putting far more than my own life into 
your hands.” 

“T will cherish them as the most precious thing in the world. 
And now, I will go and show them to the Lady Superior.” 

“ Not till you have taken in my Dolores as you promised,” came 
the voice of el Sarria, “or by Heaven I will burn your convent 
to the ground. She shall not be left here in the damp dews of 
the night.” 

“No, no,” whispered Concha, “she shall be laid in the lodge 
of the portress, and La Giralda shall watch her till her own 
chamber is prepared, and I have eased the mind of the Lady 
Superior.” 

The great bars were drawn. The bolts gave back with many 
creakings, and through the great black gap of the main gate 
they carried Dolores into the warm flower-scented darkness of the 
portress’s lodge. 

She was laid on a bed, and the moment after Concha turned 
earnestly upon the four men. 

“Now go,” she said, “this instant! I also have risked more 
than you know. Go back!” 

“ Can I not stay with her to-night!” pleaded el Sarria, keeping 
the limp hand wet with chill perspiration close in his. 

“ Go—go, I say!” said Concha. “Go, or it may be too late. 
See yonder.” 

And on a hill away to the west a red light burned for a long 
moment and then vanished. 

The three young men went out, but el Sarria lingered, kneel- 
ing by his wife’s bedside. Rollo went back and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“You must come with us—for her sake!” he said. And he 
pointed with his finger. And obediently at his word the giant 
arose and went out. Rollo followed quickly, but as he went 
a little palm fell on his arm and a low voice whispered in his ear : 

“You trust me, do you not?” 

Rollo lifted Concha’s hand from his sleeve and kissed it. 

“ With my life—and more!” he said. 

“What more?” queried Concha. 

“ With my friends’ lives!” he answered. 

And as he went out with no other word Concha breathed a sigh 
softly and turned towards Dolores. She felt somehow as if the 
tables were being turned upon her. 

* * * ” me 

Outside there was a kind of waiting hush in the air, an 

electric tension of expectation, or so at least it seemed to Rollo. 
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As they marched along the road towards the Mill House, they 
saw a ruddy glow towards the south. 

“ Something is on fire there!” said John Mortimer. “I mind 
when Graidly’s mills were burnt in Bowton, we saw a glimmer in 
the sky just like yon! And we were at Chorley, mind you, miles 
and miles away!” 

“They are more like camp-fires behind the hills,” commented 
Etienne, from his larger experience. “I think we had better 
clear out to-night.” 

“That,” said Rollo, firmly, “is impossible so far as 1 am con- 
cerned. I must wait at the Mill House for the papers. But do 
you three go on and I will rejoin you to-morrow.” 

“T will stay,” said el Sarria, as soon as Rollo’s words had been 
interpreted to him. 

“And J,” cried Etienne; “shall it be said that a Saint Pierre 
ever forsook a friend ?” 

“ And I,” said John Mortimer, “ to look after the onions !” 

The Mill House was silent and dark as they had left it. They 
could hear the drip-drip of the water from the motionless wheel. 
An owl called at intervals down in the valley. Rollo, to whom 
La Giralda had given the key, stooped to fit it into the keyhole. 
The door was opened and the four stepped swiftly within. Then 
Rollo locked the door again inside. 

They heard nothing through the silent, empty house but the 
sound of their own breathing. Yet here, also, there was the same 
sense of strain lying vague and uneasy upon them. 

“Let us go on and see that all is right,” said Rollo, and led 
the way into the large room where they had found Luis Fernandez. 
He walked up to the window, a dim oblong of blackness, only 
less Egyptian than the chamber itself. He stooped to strike his 
flint and steel together into his tinder-box, and even as the small 
glittering point winked, Rollo felt his throat grasped back and 
front by different pairs of hands, while others clung to his knees 
and brought him to the ground. 

“Treachery! out with you, lads—into the open!” he cried to 
his companions, as well as he could for the throttling fingers. 

But behind him there arose the sound of a mighty combat. 
Furniture was overset, or broke with a sharp crashing noise as it 
was trampled under foot. 

“Show a light, there,” cried a quick voice, in a tone of 
command, 

A lantern was brought from an inner room, and there, on the 
floor, in the grasp of their captors, were Ramon Garcia, still 
heaving with his mighty exertions, and Rollo the Scot, who lay 
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very quiet so soon as he had assured himself that present resis- 
tance would do no good. 

“ Bring in the others,” commanded the voice again, “ and let us 
see what the dogs look like.” 

Mortimer and Etienne, having been captured in the hall, while 
trying to unlock the outer door, were roughly haled into the 
room. Rollo was permitted to rise, but the giant was kept on 
his back while they fastened him up securely with ropes. 

Then Luis Fernandez came in, an evil smile on his dark, 
handsome face, and behind him a little thick-set, active man in 
some military dress of light material. The uniform was un- 
familiar to Rollo, who, for a moment, was in doubt whether he 
was in the hands of the Cristinos or in those of the partisans of 
Don Carlos. 

But a glance about the chamber eased his mind. The white 
boinas of the Basque provinces, mingled with the red of Navarre, 
told him that he had been captured by the Carlists. 

“Well,” said the little dark man with the curly hair, black and 
kinked like a negro’s, “ give an account of yourselves and of your 
proceedings in this village.” 

‘* We are soldiers in the service of His Excellency Don Carlos,” 
said Rollo, fearlessly ; “ we are on our way to the camp of General 
Cabrera on a mission of importance.” 

Luis Fernandez looked across at his companion, who had seated 
himself carelessly in a large chair by the window. 

“Did I not tell you he would say that?” he said. The other 
nodded. ‘On a mission to General Cabrera,” repeated fhe chief 
of Rollo’s captors; “well, then, doubtless, you can prove your 
statement by papers and documents. Let me see your cre- 
dentials.” 

“TI must know, first, to whom I have the honour of speaking,” 
said Rollo, firmly. 

“You shall,” said the man in the chair. “I am General 
Cabrera, in the service of His Absolute Majesty Carlos, Fifth of 
Spain. I shall be glad to receive your credentials, sir.” 

Then it flashed upon Rollo that all his papers were in the hands 
of Goncha Cabezos. He had given them to her that she might 
show them to the Lady Superior, and so insure a welcome for 
poor little Dolores, whom they had left lying on the bed in the 
portress’s lodge at the Convent of the Holy Innocents. 

“T can indeed give you the message, and that instantly,” said 
Rollo, “ but Iam unfortunately prevented from showing you my 
credentials till the morning. They are at present at the—in the 
hands of a friend” 
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Here Rollo stammered and came to a full stop. Luis Fernandez 
laughed scornfully. 

“Of course,” he said: “what did I tell you, General. He has 
no credentials.” 

Cabrera struck his clenched fist on the table. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are a strange messenger. You pretend a 
mission to me, and when asked for your credentials you tell us 
that they are in the hands of a friend. Tell us your friend’s 
name, and how you came to permit documents of value to me and 
to the cause for which you say that you are fighting, to fall into 
any hands but your own.” 

Rollo saw that to refer to the Convent of the Holy Innocents, 
or to mention Concha’s name, would infallibly betray the hiding- 
place of Dolores to her enemies, so he could only reiterate his 
former answer. 

“T am unfortunately prevented by my honour from revealing 
the name of my friend, or why the documents were so entrusted. 
But if your excellency will wait till the morning, I promise that 
you shall be abundantly satisfied.” 

“Tam not accustomed to wait for the morning,” said Cabrera. 
“There is no slackening of rein on the King’s service. But I 
have certain information as to who you are, which may prove 
more pertinent to the occasion, and, perhaps, may prevent any 
delay whatsoever.” 

Cabrera leisurely rolled and lighted a cigarette, giving great 
attention to the closing of the paper in which it was enwrapped. 

“T am informed,” he said, when he had successfully achieved 
this, “that you are three members of the Foreign Legion which 
has been fighting for the Cristino traitors. What have you to 
say to that?” 

“ That it is a lie,” shouted Etienne, thrusting himself forward, 
“T a Cristino! I would have you know that I am the Count of 
Saint Pierre, a cousin in the second degree of Don Carlos himself, 
and that I came to Spain to fight for the only true and consti- 
tutional King, Carlos the Fifth.” 

Cabrera turned his head and scrutinised the little Frenchman. 

“Ah, then,” he said, drily, “if that be so, perhaps you have 
taken better care of your papers than this tall gentleman, who 
has such trust in his friends.” 


“A Saint Pierre does not need papers to prove his identity,” 
said Etienne, proudly. 

“They are sometimes convenient, nevertheless, even to a Saint 
Pierre,” said Cabrera, with irony: “they may prevent certain 


little mistakes which are more easily made than remedied.” 
VOL. CXXIII. Cc 
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There was a long pause at this point. 

“What is your business here, Monsieur de Saint Pierre ?” 
continued the Carlist General suavely, throwing away his cigar- 
ette end after inhaling the “ breast” to the last puff with iafinite 
satisfaction. 

“T was sent on a mission, along with these two gentlemen, at 
the instance of my uncle, Don Baltasar Varela, the Abbot of 
Montblanch, and one of the most trusted councillors of Don 
Carlos!” 

“ Doubtless—doubtless,” said Cabrera, “but have you the 
papers to prove it? Or any letter in your uncle’s handwriting 
authorising you to commit the lawless acts you have committed 
on the person and property of this faithful servant of the King?’”’ 

“All the papers in connection with the mission were in the 
care of my friend Monsieur Rollo Blair, of Blair Castle,” said 
Etienne. “He was appointed chief of the expedition by my 
uncle, Don Baltasar, and if he has parted temporarily with them, 
it is doubtless for good and sufficient reasons.” 

“Search them,” commanded Cabrera, suddenly, in a sharp tone 
of anger, in which the latent cruelty of his nature came out. 

Their captors, with no great delicacy of handling, began to 
overhaul the contents of the pockets of the four. They examined 
their boots, the lining of their coats, and ripped up the seams of 
their waistcoats. 

Upon Ramon, nothing at all was found except the fragment of 
a handbill issued by the Nationalist general offering a reward for 
his capture; at which more than one of the men wearing the 
white boinas began to look upon him with more favour, though 
they did not offer to ease the sharply-cutting ropes with which 
they had bound him. 

Upon John Mortimer was found a pocket-book full of calcula- 
tions, and a little pocket testament with an inscription in English, 
which made John Mortimer blush. 

“Tell them my mother gave me that, and made me promise to 
carry it. I don’t want them to take it away!” 

Rollo translated, and Cabrera, after turning over the pages, 
handed it back with a bow. 

“A gage damour ?” he said, smiling. 

“Yes, from my mother!” said John Mortimer, blushing yet 
more. 

The search through the pockets of Etienne produced nothing 
except a number of brief notes, daintily folded but indifferently 
written, and signed by various Lolas, Felesias, and Madelaines. 
Most of these were brief, and to the pomt. “Meet me at the gate 
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by the rose tree at seven. My father has gone to the city!” or 
only “I am waiting for you! Come.” 

But in the outer pocket of Rollo Blair was found a far more 
compromising document.. When the searcher drew it forth from 
his coat, the eyes of Luis Fernandez gleamed with triumph. 

Cabrera took the paper and glanced it over carelessly, but as 
soon as his eye fell upon the signature the fashion of his counten- 
ance changed. He leaped to his feet. 

“Nogueras,” he cried, “you are in correspondence with 
Nogueras, the villain who, in cold blood, shot my poor old 
mother, for no crime but that of having borne me. Have the 
fellow out instantly, and shoot him!” 

Rollo stood a moment dumbfounded, then he recovered himself 
and spoke, 

“ General Cabrera,” he said, “this is a trick, I have had no 
correspondence with Nogueras. I had not even heard his name. 
This has been dropped into my pocket by some traitor. I hold a 
commission in the service of Don Carlos, and have had no com- 
munication with his enemies,” 

“But in this place you gave yoursolves out as Nationalists, is 
it not so?” queried Cabrera. 

“ Certainly,” answered Rollo, “we were on a secret mission 
and we were given to understand that this was a hostile village.” 

Cabrera took up the letter again and read aloud— 


“To the young Englishman of the Foreign Legion, pretending service with 
Don Carlos. 


“ You are ordered to obtain any information as to the movements of the 
brigand Cabrera and his men, by penetrating into their district, and, if 
possible, joining their organisation. You will report the same to me, and 


this pass will hold you safe with all servants and well-wishers of the 
government of the Queen-Regent. 


“‘ NoGUERAS.” 


The Carlist commander, whose voice had been rising as he read, 
shouted rather than uttered the name of the murderer of his 
mother. He did not again sit down, but strode up and down, his 
cavalry sword clanging and battering against the furniture of the 
little room as if expressing the angry perturbation of his mind. 

“ General,” said Rollo, as calmly as if arguing a point in 
theology, “if I had been guilty of this treachery, would I have 
kept a paper like that loose in an outer pocket? Is it not evident 
that it has been placed there by some enemy—probably by that 
traitor there, the miller Fernandez.” 

Luis Fernandez smiled benignly upon Rollo, but did not speak. 
He believed that the poison had done its work. . 

C 
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Cabrera took not the slightest notice of Rollo’s words, but 
continued to pace the floor frowning and muttering. 

More than one Carlist soldier glanced at his neighbour with a 
look which said, plain as a printed proclamation, “It is all over 
with the foreigners! ” 

At last Cabrera stopped his promenade. He folded his arms 
and stood looking up at Rollo. 

“The morning—I think you said—well, I will give your friend 
till the morning to be ready with the proofs of your innocence. 
But if not, so soon as the sun rises over the hills out there, you 
four shall all be shot for spies and traitors. Take them away!” 


Cuapter XXI. 


“TO BE SHOT AT SUNRISE!” 


Tue Carlist soldiers conducted Rollo and his three friends to the 
granary of the Mill House, where they were permitted to recline 
as best they might upon the various piles of grain heaped here 
and there in preparation for the work of the morrow. 

The Carlists were mostly quite young, Basques and Navarrese, 
whose jokes and horseplay, even after a long day’s marching, were 
boyish and natural. 

Rollo and el Sarria were placed at one side of the granary, and 
at the other Etienne and John Mortimer lay at fall length upon a 
heap of corn. Between paced a sentry with musket and bayonet. 

The kindly lads had, with characteristic generosity, brought 
their prisoners a portion of their scanty rations—sausages and 
dried fish with onions and cheese, all washed down with copious 
draughts of red wine. 

As before, owing to the position of Sarria among its mountains, 
the night fell keen and chill, The Carlists slept and snored, all 
save the double guards placed over the prisoners. 

“Shall we try a rush? Is it any use?” whispered Rollo to 
el Sarria. 

The outlaw silently shook his head. He had long ago con- 
sidered the position, and knew that it was impossible. The 
windows were mere slits. There was only one trap-door in the 
floor, and that was closed. Moreover, there were fifty Carlists 
asleep in the loft, and the floor below was the bed-chamber of as 
many more. 

Cast back upon his own thoughts Rollo reviewed many things, 
his short life, the reckless ups-and-downs in which he had spent 
it—but all without remorse or regret, 
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“T might have been a lawyer and lived to a hundred!” he said 
to himself. “It is better as it is. If I have done little good, 
perhaps I have not had time to do a great deal of harm.” 

Then very contentedly he curled himself up to sleep as best he 
might, only dreamily wondering if little Concha would be sorry 
when she heard. 

Ramon Garcia sat with his eyes fixed on the sentry who had 
ceased his to-and-fro tramp up the centre, and now leaned 
gloomily against the wall, his hands crossed about the cross-bar 
of his sword-bayonet. 

Across the granary John Mortimer reclined with his head in his 
hands, making vows never to enter Spain or trust himself under 
the leadership of a mad Scot, if once he should get clear off. 

“Tt isn’t the being shot,” he moaned, “it’s not being able to 
tell them that I’m not a fool, but a respectable merchant able to 
pay my way and with a balance at William Deacon’s Bank. But 
it serves me right!” Then a little inconsequently he added, “ By 
gum, if I get out of this I’ll have a Spanish clerk in the works and 
learn the language!” 

Which was John Mortimer’s way of making a vow to the gods. 

Etienne, having his hands comparatively free, and finding him- 
self sleepless, looked enviously at Rollo’s untroubled repose, and 
began to twist cigarettes for himself and the sentry who guarded 
his side of the granary. 

Without the owls cried. A dog barked in the village above, 
provoking a far-reaching chorus of his kind. Then blows fell, and 
he fled yelping out of earshot. 

Rollo was not wholly comfortable on his couch of grain. The 
bonds about his feet galled him, having been more tightly drawn 
than those of his companions in virtue of his chiefship. Never- 
theless he got a good deal of sleep, and each time that he awoke 
it seemed to him that el Sarria was staring harder at the sentry 
and that the man had moved a little nearer. 

At last, turning his head a little to one side, he heard, distinctly 
the low murmur of voices. 

“Do you remember Pancorbo?” said Ramon Garcia. 

Rollo could not hear the answer, but he caught the outlaw’s 
next question. 

“And have you forgotten el Sarria, who, having a certain 
Miguelete under the point of his knife, let him go for his sweet- 
heart’s sake, because she was waiting for him down in the 
valley ?” 

The sentry’s reply was again inaudible, but Rollo was fully 
awake now, Ramon Garcia had not abandoned hope, and why 
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should he. When there was anything to be done, none could be 
so alert as Rollo Blair. 

“Tam el Sarria the outlaw,’ Ramon went on, “and these are 
my companions. We are no traitors but good Carlists to a man. 
Our papers are——” 

Here the words were spoken so low that Rollo could not hear 
more, but the next moment he was nudged by Ramon on the leg. 

“Write a note to Concha Cabezos, telling her to bring the 
papers here at once if she would save our lives. You are sure 
ehe is faithful?” 

“T am sure!” said Rollo, who really had no reason for his 
confidence except the truth of her eyes. 

He had no paper, but catching the sentry’s eye he nodded 
across to where Etienne was still diligently rolling cigarettes. 

* Alcoy ?” he whispered. 

The sentry shouldered his piece and took a turn or two across 
the floor keeping his eye vigilantly on his fellow guard, who, 
having seated himself in the window-sill, had dozed off to sleep, 
the cigarette still drooping from the corner of his mouth. Yes, 
he was certainly asleep. 

He held out his hand to Etienne, who readily gave him the last 
he had rolled. The sentry thanked him with a quick martial 
ealute, and after a turn or two more, deftly dropped the crumbled 
tobacco upon the floor and let the leaf drop on Kollo’s knees with 
a stump of pencil rolled up in it. 

Then the young man, turning his back upon the dozing guard 
in the stone window-sill, wrote with some difficulty the following 
note, lying on his back and using the uneven floor of the granary 
for a desk, 

“ Little Concha” (it ran) “ we are General ‘Cabrera’s prisoners. Bring 
the papers as soon as you receive this, Otherwise we are to be shot at 
daybreak.—Ro._o Buiarr.” . 

There was still a little space left upon the leaf of Alcoy paper 
and with a half shamefaced glance at el Sarria, he added, “ And in 
any case do not wholly forget R. B.” 

He passed the note to the outlaw who folded it to the size of a 
postage stamp.and apparently gave directions where and to whom 
it was to be delivered. 

“Tn half an hour we shall be relieved and I will go,’’ said the 
Carlist ex-Miguelete, and resumed his steady tramp. Presently 
he awoke his comrade so that he might not be found asleep at the 
change of guard. 

* 


* * bd 


There was} nothing more to be done till deybreak. They had 
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played their last card, and now they must wait to see what cards 
were out against them, and who should win the final trick at the 
hour of sunrise. 

Rollo fell asleep again. And so soundly this time that he only 
woke to consciousness when a soldier in a white boina pulled 
roughly at his elbow, and ordered him to get up. 

All about the granary the Carlists were stamping feet, pulling 
on boots, and flapping arms. 

“It’s a cold morning to be shot in,” said the man, with rough 
kindliness, “ but I will get you some hot chocolate in a moment. 
That will warm your blood for you, and in any case you will have 
a quick passage. I will pick you a firing party of the best shots 
in the three provinces. The general will be here in a quarter of 
an hour, and the sun will rise in another quarter. One is just as 
punctual as the other. A cigarette ?—thank you. Well, you are 
a cool hand! I’m off to see about the chocolate!” 

And Rollo Blair, with a slight singing in his ears, and an 
emptiness about the pit of his stomach, stood on his feet critically 
rolling a cigarette in a leaf of Etienne’s Alcoy paper. 

John Mortimer said nothing, but looked after the man who had 
gone for the chocolate. 

“T wish it had been coffee,” he said, “chocolate is always bad 
for my digestion !” 

Then he smiled a little grimly. His sufferings from indigestion 
produced by indulgence in this particular chocolate would in all 
probability not be prolonged, seeing that the glow of the sun- 
rising was already reddening the sky to the east. 

Etienne was secretly fingering his beads. And el Sarria 
thought with satisfaction of the safety of Dolores; he had given 
up hope of Concha a full hour ago, the ex-Miguelete had doubtless 
again played the traitor. He took a cigarette from Rollo without 
speaking and followed him across the uneven floor between the 
heaps of trodden grain. 

They were led down the stairway one by one, and as they 
passed through the ground floor, with its thick woolly coating 
of grey flour dust, a trumpet blew without, and they heard the 
trampling of horses in the courtyard. 

“ Quick !” said a voice at Rollo’s elbow, “ here is your chocolate. 
Nothing like it for strengthening the knee-joints at a time like 
this. I’ve seen men die on wine and on rum and on brandy ; but 
for me, give me a cup of chocolate as good as that, when my time 
comes |” 

Rollo drank the thick sweet strength-giving stuff to the accom- 
paniment of clattering hoofs and jingling accoutrements. 
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“Come!” said a voice again, “give me the cup. Do not keep 
the General waiting. He is in no good temper this morning, and 
we are to march immediately.” 

The young man stepped out of the mill-door into the crisp 
chillness of the dawn. All the east was a glory of blood-red 
cloud, and for the second time Rollo and his companions stood 
face to face with General Cabrera. 

It was within a quarter of an hour of the sun-rising. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Recollections of Queen Adelaide's Coronation. 
By Lapy Groreiana BATHURST, 


——— 


Dorin our short stay at Cirencester in the month of August 1831, 
I had a letter from Lord Howe saying that he had received her 
Majesty’s commands to propose to me, as the daughter of so old 
and attached a servant of the royal family and one so long in the 
King’s service, to be one of the train-bearers at the coronation. 
We came to town to prepare for the occasion. 

I heard from Lord Howe that the Queen requested we should 
be dressed in white and silver, with trains and feathers, etc. The 
important point of whether we should wear ruffs like the peeresses 
or not caused much note-writing and visiting from Lady G. Grey,* 
Lady Sophia Cust,f and Lady Mary Pelham.{ Ruffs were decided 
upon, and my dress (the other ladies had much the same) was of 
white crepe embroidered in silver; the white satin train was 
trimmed with silver, and the body was made with a point in 
front, and finished with a blonde ruff. 

At first we were all ordered to meet in the robing-room at the 
Abbey. But against this we remonstrated, as we should have 
been obliged to go (had we driven with any peers) unnecessarily 
early; it ended in our receiving a letter from Lord Errol saying 
that a carriage would call for us. Accordingly at half-past nine 
(September) Lady M. Pelham came to fetch me in one of the 
Queen’s carriages; it was a cold morning and not very bright. 
The streets were lined with people, every window was filled, and 
temporary balconies and galleries were erected in every spare 
corner. We called for Lady G. Grey § in Downing Street, pro- 
ceeded to the Abbey, and were shown into the Queen’s robing- 
room, a temporary room erected for the occasion, where we found 


* Daughter of 2nd Earl Grey, born 1801, died 1900. 


t+ Daughter of 1st Earl Brownlow, born 1811, married C. Tower 1836, 
died 1882. 


¢ Daughter of 2nd Earl of Chichester, born 1803, died 1860. 
§ Earl Grey was Prime Minister 1830, 
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Ladies Theodosia Brabazon,* Theresa Strangways, t and Sophia 
Cust already arrived. 

After a short time the Queen’s dressers arrived with the robe, 
and we made them show us how to carry it; there were loops for 
the purpose, as its weight was very great. It was of purple 
velvet lined throughout with miniver, and had a large cape of 
miniver embroidered all round in gold. It was handsome, but not 
so showy or brilliant as I had expected. The Duchess of Gloucester 
first made her appearance, the Duchess of Cambridge and Duchess 
of Cumberland with their train-bearers Lady E. Murray { (?) and 
Lady Sophia Lennox § next appeared, and presently the Queen, 
who looked remarkably well, much less red and heated in the face 
than she generally is. Her dress was beautiful, one mass of 
silver, gold and diamonds; her purple cap surmounted by 
diamonds had a very good effect, though not so becoming as 
her crown. She then proceeded to put on her robes, which was 
very soon accomplished, and having sent to announce to the King 
that she was ready, we prepared to set forth. The Queen begged 
we would relieve ourselves as much as we could, and at the same 
time not drag her back. Lady T. Strangways was on her right 
hand and I was on her left, Lady M. Pelham immediately behind 
me, the Duchess of Gordon at the end of the train. 

We proceeded along a temporary platform to the Abbey, where 
we were met by all the other attendants, the Bishops of Chichester 
(Carr) and Winchester (Sumner) walking on each side of the 
Queen. In the aisle, before we got into the Abbey, the procession 
was often stopped, and in vain Sir George Naylor begged they 
would move. When we entered the Abbey, the effect of the organ 
striking up was very fine. The Bishops could not agree as to 
which chair the Queen was to seat herself in; she was therefore 
for a few moments under some embarrassment, and made a tour 
round the chairs by the altar, which gave them time to settle in 
which chair she should be placed. The ceremony began as soon 
as the King came in, which he did immediately after the Queen, 
before whom the Bishops were all ranged in a row. The service 
was long, much too long, and the continued moving from one chair 
to another was very inconvenient with such a long retinue. 


* Daughter of 10th Earl of Meath, born 1808, married, 1832, 3rd Earl 
Gosford, died 1876. 

t Daughter of 3rd Ear] of Ilchester, born 1814, married 9th Lord Digby 
1837, died 1874, 

} Daughter of 3rd Earl of Mansfield, born 1803, died 1880. 

§ Daughter of 4th Duke of Richmond, born 1809, married, 1838, Lord 
Thomas Cecil. She is still living, 1901. 
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Nothing could be more perfect than the Queen’s manner during 
the whole ceremony, but particularly during the administering 
the Sacrament, when she went up to the altar to give her donation 
which was a cloth of gold. The archbishop presented the golden 
salver to the King for his offering, upon which he said: ‘‘I have 
not got anything, I will send it you to-morrow.” They did not 
receive the bread and wine actually at the altar, but returned 
to their chairs for the purpose. They both took off their crowns 
to receive it, and the Queen was very anxious to have her crown 
taken off in time. I forgot to mention that the actual ceremony 
of crowning was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the canopy was held by the Duchesses of Richmond, Northumber- 
land, Montrose, and Lady Lansdowne. The Archbishop had some 
difficulty in getting the crown on the Queen’s head; there was 
a large cushion of hair on the top of her head, and the agony of 
the Bishop of Chichester was great at seeing how very tottering 
it was, and yet nobody dared touch it; after the prayer was said 
Lady Brownlow assisted in securing it. 

The members of the House of Commons were in a gallery 
immediately above the altar, and their behaviour was that of 
unruly schoolboys. When the King put on his robe of cloth of 
gold as head of the church and walked towards the altar, they 
shouted with laughter. While the Peers did homage, the Queen 
and her attendants were left near the altar. The applause 
that echoed from all sides of the Abbey when the Duke of 
Wellington did homage, was enthusiastic and very general. 
When the ceremony was over, the procession formed again, the 
Duke of Beaufort carried the crown, and Lords Jersey and Cawdor 
the sceptres; the Duchess of Gordon, who acted as Mistress of 
the Robes for the day, was at the end of the Queen’s train. As 
we went along the aisle the Queen was most enthusiastically 
received, and the whole procession returned to the robing room, 
where the Queen took off her robes but not her crown. The 
carriages then took up all the household; it poured with rain, 
and there was great confusion among the royal carriages; one 
of them drove off without the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Shaftesbury, and they had to wander down Parliament Street 
to try and overtake it in their robes and coronets. 

Seeing how little prospect I had of getting away, papa having 
got the Duke of Beaufort to take him, I gladly accepted the 
Duke of Wellington’s offer to take me in his carriage with Lord 
Douro and his pages, Frederick Villiers and Lord Combermere’s 
boy. The Duke was very well received by the mob. I got home 
soon after five, and at seven o'clock I went to St. James’ Palace. 
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I called for Lady G. Grey, and we went together to an immense 
dinner of one hundred people, all the members of the Royal 
Family, the Household, and those who had been employed in 
the ceremony, the Archbishop, the Bishops, etc. After dinner 
the King made a speech, saying that although he had been 
crowned that day, he did not think himself more bound by the 
Coronation Oath than he had done before the ceremony, and he 
ended by drinking “the Land we live in.” At half-past eleven 
we were released from the very tiresome dinner, and I went with 
Lady G. Grey to Lady Grey’s party in Downing Street. I was 
very tired, and glad to get Mrs. Ellice to bring me home. 


[The above paper is an extract from a diary never intended for 
publication. ] 
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Che Rolandstein Duel. 


As to my motive in telling this story let me say that it is in 
every way commendable. 

I do it purely and simply in the interests of my new relatives 
—that is, of my husband's people. For their sake I wish to 
quench by a few plain printed words all the waspish buzzings 
and crude clacketings that have sprung from that little affair at 
Rolandstein-am-Rhein. 

And perhaps next time we meet, my cousin, Cecil van Tromp, 
having read these simple modest lines—though he'll certainly 
pretend not to have looked at them—will be touched with 
remorse for having called me “an exasperating little lump of 
scheming conceit.” I have some hope, too, that his sister Rhoda 
may apologise for summing me up as “ the vilest little flirt that 
ever beguiled a purblind sex.” 

Failing which, I can only trust that time will yet soften dear 
Cecil’s perhaps excusable despair, and that even dear Rhoda, 
seared by the pangs of an outraged conscience, may eventually 
attain to some decent modicum of self-control. 

Both were of our party on the Rhine, and throughout the long 
summer in Switzerland both had been my devoted friends. 
Indeed I might remind Cecil of a certain evening on Lake Thun, 
when he and I—but I am too magnanimous for that. In the 
same way I generously forbear to remind Rhoda of the help I 
gave her with Baron Bougival at Interlaken when, to be perfectly 
candid, I had begun to be a little tired of him myself. 

The time was early autumn. We came to Rolandstein for 
peace after dissipation; for quietude, repose, the grape-cure—in 
a word, for a gentle spell of pure Arcadianism. Our mood was 
profoundly idyllic; life at the Zum Bairen was to consist of 
breakfasts in vine-trimmed arbours, innocent girlish picnics, 
Rhine sunsets. I had chosen the spot myself, and was serenely 
conscious of deserving the gratitude of the whole party as we 
drove up to the charmingly rustic little hotel. 
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Now, was it my fault that the Zum Baren was not quite 
empty? Why should the taste for grapes and rusticity be con- 
fined to our family party? How could I tell that Major Von 
Stolberg, to whom I chanced to mention the little hostelry one 
day at Cologne, would happen to be on leave just at this time? 
As to Captain Probyn, of the Bengal Lancers, one did perhaps 
see a good deal of him at Montreux, and one may have mentioned 
to him in passing, our plan of an autumn villeggiatura in Rhine- 
land, but I don’t remember doing so, and 1 was literally amazed 
to find him at Rolandstein. With regard to M. de Résie, I can 
only say that my conscience is even clearer; for he had been 
following us about the whole summer, and making love, with a 
Frenchman’s delightful bonhomie, to each particular female of the 
party, and besides, as you'll see plainly enough, I couldn’t 
possibly have done without him. 

At first, too, no one had anything but praise for these agreeable 
men. Far from spoiling the contemplated idyll, they gave it 
“piquancy and flavour.” Those are Rhoda’s own words, and I 
defy her to go back on them! We did breakfast in arbours, we 
did picnic on wooded hills, and we never missed a sunset. The 
canoeing on a Rhine backwater, too, was most pleasantly rustical, 
to say nothing of the evening dances and moonlight loiterings by 
the gliding river. 

And whose fault was it, you naturally ask, that this Arcadian 
state of things scarcely outlasted the first week of our sojourn at 
Rolandstein? ‘Truly I scarcely know; though, as there were in 
all ten participants in the affair, I once for all flatly decline to 
accept one grain more than my just share—that is of course one- 
tenth—of the blame. For the rest I have only to describe with 
rigid impartiality what actually took place, leaving you to appor- 
tion the other nine-tenths just as you please. 

To proceed, then. The seven-day idyll, without exactly ter- 
minating abruptly, did melt with somewhat dramatic suddenness 
into a very different set of conditions. Why it wasI can’t say, 
but—things went wrong. Suddenly we found ourselves ankle- 
deep in bickerings and entanglements proper rather to farcical- 
comedy than to the little pastoral piece that we had been 
contemplating. Perhaps it was the large proportion of British- 
American blood in the party that began the trouble; there may 
have been too large a bulk of Anglo-Saxon spleen for so small an 
environment. The spleen certainly developed with forcing-house 
rapidity, until every man glared sullen resentment upon his 
neighbour, and every woman waxed feline to the finger-tips. 
The very air tingled with splenetic intensity; one couldn’t make 
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the simplest suggestion as to a game of billiards or a morning 
drive without striking sparks out of someone or other. 

Very exciting it was, I must admit. The game of skittles 
played with live men in place of wooden dummies, has a certain 
charm fora woman. To know that one’s lightest word will set 
those ninepins rattling their heads together, and——- Ah, but 
it’s a dangerous game, too, and one that I’ll never, never play 
again, at any rate now that I’ve won the prize! 

Perhaps another decimal or so should be added to my blame- 
fraction during this period. But why—oh why—was Captain 
Probyn so dangerously diffident ? 

If the farcical-comedy had begun suddenly, it ended with truly 
appalling abruptness. 

I was seated in a bushy corner of the garden one morning, 
trying, if I must be bluntly truthful, to justify to myself one or 
two little points in my conduct during the last day or so, when 
I caught some low-spoken words. Cecil and Rhoda were talking 
together behind the shrubs. I decided, having a deep repugnance 
to eavesdropping, at once to make my presence known to them; 
but, thanks to their late unkindness to me, the decision hung fire 
for a moment, and before I had time to weigh the thing thoroughly 
Rhoda said : 

“As I’m not an idiot, Cecil, your denial goes for nothing. I 
firmly believe that Major von Stolberg has for days been trying 
to force a quarrel upon Captain Probyn, and has now succeeded. 
The German is a noted duellist; if he kills your friend it will 
eerve her right, the detestable little minx!” 

“Duel? Nonsense!” retorted Cecil angrily, but with an 
under-note of embarrassment in his voice that turned my heart 
to lead. 

Rhoda spoke again, but not a word more reached me. For the 
moment I was deaf and stupid with terror, and when my faculties 
began to work again the terror only swelled and deepened. 
Rhoda was right; a score of horrid little corroborative incidents 
rushed into my mind. Oh, I had been blind—blind, wicked, 
reckless! When von Stolberg had kept harping upon the 
degeneracy of the British nation, the poor quality of the British 
army and such things, I had encouraged him. It had entertained 
me to see Captain Probyn—dear honest Dick!—wax hot and 
fierce under his——- But oh me! I was too miserable by this 
time even to cut myself up as I deserved. 

To whom could I turn? Every woman about the place hated 
me just now; every man almost was seething with jealous spite 
against poor Dick; and—snd—— 
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“O ciel! what is thees? La chere petite mademoiselle in tears, 
mon Dieu!” 

It was the voice of the kindly old M. de Résie, my only possible 
friend in this emergency, the only soul whom I had not offended 
by my love of mis—— I mean my inclination to study poople 
under the influence of varying emotions. But the sound of it 
only made me weep the more copiously. 

He stood before me, his little eyes twinkling, his dapper little 
fingers delicately pinching his waxed moustache. 

“ What have you, Mees Phyllis? What is wrong, hein?” 

“T am so miserable!” 

“That is but too plain, dear mees!” 

“Do you—do you think it is true?” 

“How can I tell? What is ‘it’?” 

“'That—that a duel is to be fought.” 

“ Parbleu! it is that you fear?” 

I told him why, pouring myself out unreservedly. M. de 
Résie listened gravely, noting all my points and re-arranging 
them, after the fashion of a clear-headed man, as he listened. 
His manner cheered and steadied me. 

“You will pairmeet me to speak a few words—how do you 
say ? en maitre?” 

* Yes—yes!” 

“You will put yourself in my hand, do as I bid? That is well? 
Let us make a réswmé of ze situation. But first, you are Anglo- 
Americaine, is it not?” 

“With all the faults of both nations, my cousin Rhoda says, 
and none of the good points of either!” 

“Ah, bah! you have ze faults of every pretty woman. But, 
to resume, you are Anglo-Saxon, therefore it is well that you 
at once dry your tears. I wish to speak with a woman, not 
a child!” 

His peremptory tone was a cordial to me. One realised fully 
that under his rather finicking, ultra-Gallic exterior was a cool, 
solid, trustable man. 

“Come then! now I talk to a grown person. Now, how stand 
we, Mees Phyllis? You love ze beaw sabreur from India, or you 
play with him, which?” 

“Oh, Dick—poor Dick!” 

“Enough. I comprehend well. But you are riche as well as 
lovely ; he is poor. He therefore loves in silence. In resenting 
this silence and in wishing to piquer this timid Probyn, you play 
ze coquette with six or eight ozer-——” 

“Oh, M. de Régie!” 
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“Well, well, ze precise number does not import, but I wish 
only to show that all are ready to—to—jouer un mauvais tour to 
Probyn—all will be against us. You see that? We must be 
silent, fine, cunning—is it not? You will say your fears to no 
one. You will leave me to make ze investigation, to—to menager 
Voccasion, if I can find him? That is well. Now we part, to 
meet at ze table at lugcheon presently. Remember, you accept 
no invitation for the afternoon; you have letters to write, or—yes 
that is better—you will be here in ze garden, sketching—hein ?” 


I. 


Verity that luncheon, outwardly the most friendly meal we had 
yet achieved at the Zum Biren, was the wretchedest I have ever 
known. 

I had to be bright, amiable, unsuspicious, while every nerve 
quivered with miserable anticipation. When Major von Stolberg 
adroitly planted himself at my side I felt as though I were cheek 
by jowl with some cruel beast of pray. He was vastly civil, and 
his eyes shone with triumphant malice. A little beyond him was 
my cousin Cecil, excited, nervously hilarious, boyishly confused. 
Nearly opposite me sat Captain Probyn, a single glance at whom 
completed for me the plain tale of the other two faces. To other 
eyes he might have seemed to be just his ordinary, handsome well- 
bred self; to mine he was a resolute man quietly settling himself 
to go through with something that he disliked, but had no thought 
of shirking. 

To-day there were no carpings at British institutions, no veiled 
“counterchecks quarrelsome”; for once we were a veritable 
Arcadian party, in perfect seeming accord with the vine-hung 
garden and noble broad-flowing river that lay before our eyes. 

After lunch, when M. de Résie went off to the billiard-room 
with the other men, I adjourned to my garden corner. There 
ensued a half hour of eddying hope and fear, followed by yet 
another thirty minutes of sharp-fanged suspense. Then M. de 
Résie appeared, smoking nonchalantly. After glancing cautiously 
around, he came straight up to my garden-seat. 

“What news?” I faltered. 


“Part bad, part good. On ze one hand, the affair is without 
doubt arranged ——” 


Panting heavily, I tore at the throat of my dress, but motioned 
him to go on. 
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“On ze other, their time is short: Probyn starts for England 
to-morrow, quite early.” 

“Why?” 

“He has a telegram from ze Etat-Major in London about an 
appointment of special service in Egypt.” 

“Then they have no time to arrange——” 

“ Just time, I fear, Mees Phyllis! Now be tranquil, be steady ; 
we have need of all your wit of woman. Your cousin, van Tromp, 
will, I think, be Probyn’s témoin; von Stolberg will take as his 
friend, Otto Stein. As to their movements of the afternoon, J’ai 
la téte pleine des idées creuses—I have ze head all higgle-piggle, as 
you say! For regard zis little map of the pocket, and listen. Ze 
two Germans have order a carriage: they drive at four of ze 
clock to Stetzburg—some kilometres eastward. But Probyn and 
your cousin go west! and more, they take with them a lady. 
They are to row Miss Rhoda van Tromp across to Honnezeck. 
Now how, and where, are zese four men to meet?” 

I stared at the map till my eyes ached, and thought till my 
brain turned. 

“ We must solve zo riddle,” he insisted, “ we must!” 

“My cousin Rhoda,” I answered dizzily, with furious thought- 
trains colliding and crashing, as it seemed, in my brain, “has a 
friend at Honnezeck. They will get rid of her there. She will 
return by the ferry. The men will pull away——” 

“Yes, yes ?—good so far!” 

“Down stream, I think. Pressed for time, they would hardly 
pit themselves against the current——” 

“ Good again—hasten yourself, ma chere mees!” 

“See, there is a lane turning northward out of the Stetzburg 
road—through—yes, it does strike the river, or nearly so, at this 
other village called Stonnef!” 

“ Hah !—is it so?” 

“They will drive to the village, leave the carriage there, walk 
down through the woods to the river-bank, and a 

“ But you are full of ruse—clevair as you are pretty!” 

“But the time?” I muttered chokingly. “How can we fore- 
cast that?” 

M. de Résie carefully ticked off from the plan-scale the length 
of road and lane to be traversed, and decided that the Germans 
would reach the river about six, just before sunset. 

Then, searching the map again, I pointed out a small island 
about half a mile above the village. He knew it, he said. It was 
a likely spot, grassy and well-bushed. They might have chosen 
it as a rendezvous, but who could tell ? 
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Crashings and collisions in one’s brain once more, yet amidst all 
the fume and fret, my island-idea stood firm. 

“ You are a fisherman, M. de Résie?” I asked suddenly. 

“ Mon Dieu !—but no, Mademoiselle.” 

“You must be, I say—you are!” 

“Oh, my dear mees, ask that I scrub floors, dig ze ground, 
chop wood—anything for you; but demand not that I sit, with 
curses in my heart, watching a miserable cork disport himself 
upon ze Rhine eddies.” 

“Go at once to my cousin Cecil with this map. Tell him you 
contemplate a little fishing this evening. Ask him if he thinks 
the Stonnef Island a likely spot; watch his face e 

“Oho!” he cried, “I take you! From this moment I am crazy 
for the rod—a bientét, Mam’zelle!” He was gone in an instant. 

Soon afterwards good old Aunt Letitia came out, with a 
concerned face, to inquire for me. 

“You looked so white during luncheon, my dear child,” she 
began, “that I’m afrai e 

“ Headache!’ I murmured hastily, and the time-worn old tara- 
diddle was, with this dear old thing, as effective as though coined 
but yesterday. 

“T am sorry, dear,” she said gently, “ especially as your cousins 
want you to go to Honnezeck with them.” 

I had expected this, perfectly comprehending how the men 
proposed to get rid of Rhoda and me for the evening. Aunt 
Letitia, however, readily agreed that, burdened with a headache, 
I should be better at home with her. 

Ske was cosseting me with sympathy and smelling-salts when 
M. de Résie returned. 

I looked helplessly at him, explaining with a glance my inability 
to escape from my aunt just now. But in a moment he adroitly 
conveyed to me the information for which I thirsted. 

“Alas! for my fishing,” he exclaimed with a shrug. “Your 
cousin says—‘ No go; nota fin within miles of that spot. Far 
better chance here, fishing from the hotel garden.’ He is quite 
pained, in his good-nature, that I should go all that way down 
stream, only for disappointment.” 

My cousin’s “ pain” settled the point for us. The rendezvous 
must be on or near the Stonnef Island. 

“Fishing, M. de Résie?” murmured my aunt with gentle 
surprise. “I had no idea that you cared for this sort of thing?” 

“Madame,” he cried with emotion. “I adore it! Your good 
nephew lends me his attirail a péche, and I shall fish here from zo 
garden,” 
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III. 


M. vz Ristz soon took post, in a state of abject depression, with 
a bundle of rods and lines that bewildered him terribly, within a 
short distance of where I sat nursing my headache. We were thus 
established, without seeming to be together, within hail of each 
other, and in full view of the hotel landing-stage with its boats 
and canoes. 

Presently, when Aunt Letitia went in to fetch a book, I moved 
down to the water’s edge. The angler spoke at once quickly and 
anxiously. 

He suggested that, unless I was in actual need of his help, I 
had better not even confide to him my plan for preventing the 
duel—if I had one. It was a ticklish matter for anyone to inter- 
fere with an affair of that sort. A man’s honour was not a thing 
to be played with. Captain Probyn might suffer heavily in 
reputation by any blundering on our part. If it were so much as 
hinted that the duel had been interrupted with his collusion, he 
might be driven desperate. I should be deliberately risking his 
honour by any step I decided to take. Anything that happened 
must be in the way of pure accident: there must be no bursting 
in upon the combatants of a stage heroine bathed in tears—and 
go on, and 80 on. 

I quite agreed with him; but I had thought out a plan and 
meant to go through with it. If it failed, Dick would fall; for I 
knew well that his practice as a soldier would go for little against 
the skill of a highly-trained duellist like Von Stolberg. 

All I said to M. de Résie was, “ When I talk of canoeing 
presently my aunt is sure to beg you to accompany me; then be 
a little reluctant, so that I can shake you off.” 

He nodded gravely. 

Aunt Letitia, returning soon, began to read tome. I heard 
scarcely a single word; if my headache was fictitious, my heart- 
ache was real and desperate enough. 

About half-past three my two cousins and Captain Probyn 
stopped, on their way down to the boats, to condole with me. I 
explained that my headache would keep me at home all the after- 
noon. The look in Dick’s eyes—for he knew well that the chances 
were against his ever seeing me again—shook me to the soul. 

Through blinding tears I watched their boat lessen swiftly on 


the broad breast of the river, while my aunt’s voice steadily rose 
and fell. 
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Four o’clock struck. From the hotel front came a rumble of 
wheels. It stopped for a few moments; then came again more 
loudly. The Germans were starting for Stonnef. 

The tension now was greater than I could bear. I left Aunt 
Letitia without a word, and made a bolt for the landing-place. 
She followed me, full of concern—and everything happened as 
I had expected. M. de Résie played into my hands; I contrived 
to start alone. 

Keeping my canoe but a length or two from the near bank, I 
paddled idly away till the first bend hid me; then fiercely thrust 
my little craft into the full rush of the mid-stream tide. It bore 
me along like an autumn leaf. Wood and field, vineyard and 
hamlet slid past me like dream-scenes. Hope swelled my heart, 
the glamour of rapid motion soothed my hot brain. Exulting, I 
caught sight, as I sped past Honnezeck, of Dick’s boat made fast 
to a little pier. I was safely ahead of them! 

A long straight reach ; on my right vine terraces giving place 
to dense woods—the woods of Stonnef. Below the reach, a sharp 
bend ; then a little wrestle with a strong backwater ; a final thrust 
of the paddle—and I lie hidden in a creek, the island in full view 
of me. 

Ten minutes—or are they hours?—of aching suspense. After- 
noon melting into evening; a sky throbbing with light, over a 
river of molten gold ; western hills deepening into purple. 

“ At last—at last !” 

The boat flashes past my creek, the two men double-sculling. 
I push forth a foot or two to follow their course. They hit the 
near, or eastern bank, disappearing for a few moments; emerge 
again, heading for the island. The boat now holds four men. 

A dozen quick strokes and they are in the shadow of the island ; 
an instant more, and they have disappeared among the trees. 

How many moments more to allow them ? 

I have lost power to think, to calculate. Wait longer I cannot; 
act I must before my senses fail. 

Movement is restorative; some steadiness returns as I paddle 
away, heading to pass outside the island. Drawing near to it, I 
see an open space; in the midst of it stand two figures a few 
paces apart, only visible from the river. 

My eyes are turned westward before they catch sight of me; I 
am gliding along, watching sunset glories, never glancing towards 
the island. 

Past the head of it I go unheedingly, still rapt in a vision of 
purple and gold. Past the middle of the island, under its drooping 
leafage, still gazing westward. 
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Nearly clear of it; waking up from my dream ; leaning forward 
to get a fresh grip of the water. A deep stroke on the left, and 
the right blade of the long paddle strikes a branch. A heavy 
lurch; an exclamation of dismay; a splash. The canoe has 
overturned; I am struggling in the water, shrieking wildly for 
help. 


IV. 


Don’t you think it was neatly done? 

I ask your commendation upon my neatness—and that’s all. 
For the risk involved was but slight. I’m a practised swimmer, 
and had no sort of difficulty in getting an arm across the end of 
my upturned canoe. Thus supported I was floating comfortably 
along by the time Dick and Major von Stolberg, who had thrown 
their pistols down and plunged into the water almost together, 
reached me. In fact, as it fell out, the German officer himself 
was the only person involved whose life was jeopardised. Thanks 
to a bad cramp, he had a narrow shave of being drowned, but 
Dick supported him, and we all three drifted safely on to a reedy 
point a little below the island. 

I think some of his combativeness had washed out of the Major 
by that time ; and for my part, the danger being over, I permitted 
myself the luxury of a fainting fit. Dick carried me to Stonnef, 
and drove me home to the Zum Biren afterwards. I was truly 
thankful to hear early next morning, the departing wheels of— 
my betrothed. 

Not one of the four men had the least impression thet my 
presence near the island was other than accidental. Even Dick 
himself never discovered the truth until the other day, when 
his bride of a week made confession to him of all her sins—at 
least of as many as it was good for him to be acquainted with. 


Haroup VALLINGS. 
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The Burden of the Song. 


“ And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be.”—The Miller of the Dee. 


TaeErx is no student of folk-song who has not been captivated by 
the charm of the burden, that parenthetical line or concluding 
sentence of a verse, which recurs throughout a ballad with inevit- 
able iteration. From the sheer insistence of this iteration, the 
burden at length comes to possess a mysterious bearing on the 
subject which at first it seemed to lack. It is undoubtedly the 
curious attractiveness of its burden which has preserved many a 
song from becoming obsolete, and endowed it with undeserved 
vitality where better songs, burdenless, are forgotten. The word 
was originally bourdon (from burdo, a drone-bee), and signified 
the large, permanently-sounding pipe or drone of the bagpipes. 
There is a distinction to be made between the modern or Shake- 
spearean acceptation of the term—which means simply a few lines, 
with more or less reference to their context, repeated chorus- 
fashion on or after each verse of a lyric—and the ancient or 
genuine burden. The latter derives most of its quaint and 
picturesque effect, and its occasional startling appropriateness, 
from being as a rule entirely irrelevant, continuously droning, as 
the name implies, like a fundamental bass below the melody of 
the song; thrusting itself into prominence in the pauses of the 
melody, and vaguely audible all the time. A similar result was 
obtained by the old composers, Rameau, Bach, etc—in the musette 
or bagpipe-tune frequently subjoined to a gavotte. The funda- 
mental bass of the musette, never changing or ceasing, resembles 
the monotonous burring of the bagpipe, and the hum of a hive of 
bees. The same effect, of course, though of a wilder and harsher 
character, obtains in the reel; and in like manner as the reel and 
its congeners, the country-dance, hornpipe, etc., are more particu- 
larly to be found in Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
so is the authentic burden almost entirely indigenous to those 
countries, 
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The original reason of its employment is difficult to determine. 
In improvised ballads, it would have the advantage of giving the 
minstrel a pause of idea while he composed his next lines; and 
from this point of view it is paralleled with that repetition of 
certain sentences, which is to be found incessantly recurring in 
some Irish folk-tales. Here the repetition undoubtedly served 
the purpose of affording the reciter time to collect his thoughts 
for inventing or remembering the continuation of his story. 
Once thus established and orally handed down, the sentence 
would remain extant as an integral part of the verse or story. 
Again, in some ballads, such as the pre-mediwval Swedish ones, 
the burden is the only attempt at rhythm or symmetry in a rough, 
careless, frequently unrhymed stanza. These Visor or ballads 
have each its single or double Omqued, “ which, like a running 
accompaniment in music, frequently falls in with the most happy 
effect ; sometimes recalling former joys or sorrows ; sometimes, by 
the continual mention of some attribute of one of the seasons, 
especially the summer, keeping up in the mind of the reader or 
hearers the forms of external nature.” * 

Charles Kingsley ascribes all burdens to an attempt at imitating 
birds : 


“The thinnest chain of thought,” he says, “links together some bird- 
like refrain. The birds were, to the medieval singers, their orchestra, 
or rather their chorus; from the birds they caught their melodies; the 
sounds which the birds gave them they rendered into words. The same 
bird key-note surely is to be traced in the early English and Scotch 
songs and ballads, with their often meaningless refrains, sung for the 
mere pleasure of singing: 


“ Binnorie, O BinnGrie; 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ BinnGrie,” 
or— 
“ With a hey lillelu and a how lo low, 
And the birk and the broom blows bonnie.” 


Even those “fa-la-las” and other nonsense refrains, if they were not 
meant to imitate bird-notes, for what were they meant?” t 


And he quotes a very tender little German burden— 


*Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 
Blau, blau, Bliimelein, 
Durch Silberwélkchen fiihrt sein Lauf 
Rosen im Thal, Madel im Saal, O schinste Rosa!” 


But the above theory is not borne out by the majority of 
instances. Although such burdens as the bacchanalian Fol de rol 


* Keightley, “ Fairy Mythology.” 
t Kingsley, “A Charm of Birds.” 
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liddle ido, the Elizabethan madrigal-cadence Fa la la, or the In 
a dree, dree, drady drumtie dree of the “ Battle of Harlaw,” may 
be mere vocal fioritwre on open vowels, they cannot be placed in 
the same category with the true Omqued style— 


“ O'er the hills and far awa’, 


The cauld wind’s blawn my plaid awa’,” 
or 


“ Heart’s dearest, 
Why dost thou sorrow so?” 


(“ Min hjerteliga Kar! 
J sagen mig hvarfor J sirjen ?”) 
of the ballad of “ Little Kerstin.” 

Probably the earliest employment of the burden was in cradle- 
songs and lullabies; tender monotonous phrases, continually 
murmured, to accompany the rhythmic rocking of the cradle or 
the mother’s arms. One finds these lullaby-burdens everywhere, 
the Shoheen sho lo songs of Ireland, the Hebridean 

“ Giullan geali, geali geali, 

Guillan geali, tionndaigh a riall,” 
the Highland 0 ho ro, i ri ri, cadul gu lo of Scott; the Avignon 
refrain 

“Som, som, som, véni, véni, véni, 

Som, som, véni @ endacon.” 

the Lowland-Scottish Balulaloro, and the 

* Lollai litel childe, lollai, lollow ” 


of the Harleian MS. The ear thus accustomed in infancy to an 
identically recurrent cadence, would readily lend itself in later 
life to the ballad intersected with burdens; and it is noticeable 
that all burdens properly so-called are of an exquisite and child- 
like simplicity, that “eternity of simplicity,” as Clement of 
Alexandria calls it, “ which shall know no old age.” 

The English burdens, like the English ballads, are usually of 
a more prosaic nature than those of Northern countries. “ Piers 
Plowman,” writing in 1362, quotes as a favourite one that time- 
honoured if imbecile ejaculation, Hey trolly lolly lo; and in a 
ditty circa Edward IV. one finds the same phrase cheerfully 
cropping up between every two lines. “A newe ballade made of 
Thomas Crumwel, called Trolle on away,” printed at London in 
1540, has this distich by way of burden— 

“ Trolle on awaye, 


Trolle on awaye, 
Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on away.” 
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This has a breezy nautical flavour. Other common refrains of the 
Middle Ages are Hey nonny nonny no, and Down a derry down. 
But in justice it should be observed that these represent the 
burden at its lowest ebb, nothing but a jumble of sounds. It is 
remarkable that another such gibberish refrain should be the 
most memorable in the history of all folk-song. I refer to that 
of the ballad Lilliburlero, with which the writer “ sang a deluded 
prince out of three kingdoms,” whose rhymes, slight and insig- 
nificant as they now seem, had once a more powerful effect than 
either the Philippics of Demosthenes or Cicero, and contributed 
not a little towards the great revolution in 1688. Let us hear a 
contemporary writer: 

“A foolish ballad was made at that time, treating the Papists, and 
chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, which had a burden said to 
be Irish words, ‘ Lero, lero, lilliburlero,’ that made an impression on the 
[King’s] army, that cannot be imagined by those that heard it not. The 
whole army, and at last the people, were singing it perpetually. And 
perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an effect.”—Burnet. 

“It was written, or at least republished, on the Earl of Tyrconnel’s 
going a second time to Ireland. Tilliburlero and Bullen-a-lah are said 
to have been the words of distinction used among the Irish Papists in 
their massacre of the Protestants in 1641.” * 


I quote the first verse of this incendiary effusion :-— 


“Ho! broder Teague, dost hear de decree ? 
Tilliburlero, bullen a la, 
Dat we shall have a new deputie, 
Lilliburlero bullen a la. 
Lero lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, bullen a-la” (bis). 


The innate ferocity of the song could hardly be surpassed. From 
these burdens of ill-omen it is a relief to turn to the plaintive 
charm and weird significance of some Scottish fairy-legend such as 
“Fair Lady Isabel sits in her bower sewing, 
Aye as the gowans grow gay, 


There she heard an Elfin Knight blowing his horn 
The first morning in May.” 


The Scottish burden, however, is not always so picturesque, 
witness that in Jock o’ the Side— 
“With my fee ding diddle, la la low diddle,” 


or the English one so unpoetical; there is a very pleasant double 
refrain to an ancient Christmas carol— 


“ With the high and the lily O, 


As the rose was so sweetly blown,” 


* Percy, “ Reliques,” 
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which veils an allusion to the lily Mother-maid and the Rose of 
Sharon just in bloom. In a drama of 1595 by W. Wager, The 
Longer thou Livest the more Fool thou art, the burden is utilised for 
the evolution of a charming lyric— 


“There was a maid came out of Kent, 

Dainty love, dainty love, 

There was a maid came out of Kent, 
Dangerous be: 

There was a maid came out of Kent, 

Fair, proper, small and gent, 

As ever upon the ground went, 
For so it should be.” 


A Lancashire song has a drone— 
“ Bow down, bow down, bow down, 
T'll be true to my love, and my love ’ll be true to me,” 
and a west-country one runs— 


“ Fine flowers 7? the valley, 


The red, the green, and the yellow.” 


But the immortal Widdicombe Fair holds the palm for the 
longest, funniest, and most quaintly-apropos double burden in 
existence :— 


“Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse, lend me your old grey mare, 
All along, down along, out along lee, 
For I want for to go to Widdicombe Fair, 
W? Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, 
Dan'l Whiddon, Harry Hawk, old Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and all.” 


Here the refrain is so indispensable a part of the narrative that 
it almost forgoes its normal réle of a mere accessory. In The 
Wiltshire Wedding, the burden acts as a sort of humorous com- 
mentary upon the situation— 


“ With how @ ye do, and how @ ye do, 
And how @ ye do again?” 


and in The Golden Vanitee its sonorous syllables seem to heighten 
the approaching tragedy :— 


“There once was a man who was boasting on the quay, 
O, I have a ship, and a gallant ship is she, 
Of all the ships I know, she is far the best to me, 
And she’s sailing in the Lowlands low, 
, Lowlands, Lowlands, 
Sailing in the Lowlands low ;” 
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though here it is but a repetition of the verse, and not an 
independent line. 

The Scottish refrains are frequently long and diffuse, and the 
lines of their double or treble burdens usually have reference to 
each other, and not the slightest connection with the stanza in 
which they appear. This is the true burden form, and its 
marked peculiarity of effect is most pronounced in those songs 
which have a tragic or a supernatural subject :— 

“She had her to her father’s ha’, 

Edinbro, Edinbro, 

She had her to her father’s ha’, 
Stirling for aye, 

She had her to her father’s ha’, 

She was the meekest maid among them a,’ 
So proper Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay.” 

or again, 

“ Hey wi’ the gay and the grandeur O, 


At the bonny bows o’ London town,” 
or in The Cruel Mother, 


“There were three ladies played at the ba’, 
With a hey ho and a lily gay, 
There came a knight and played o’er them a’, 
As the primrose spreads so sweetly.” 


There are two variants of the Cruel Mother legend, in which 
the utter irrelevance of the burden serves to intensify the gloom 
of the story; in the first instance by its gentle wildwood air, 
remote from any hint of guilty doom— 


“Seven years to be a church bell, 
Hey wi the rose and the lindie O, 
Seven years a porter in hell, 
Alone by the green burn side O,” 


while in the second case the very dullness of the refrain ac- 
centuates the miserable story :— 


“She’s ta’en out her wee penknife, 
Three, three, and three by three, 
And there she’s ended baith their life, 
Three, three, and thirty-three.” 


The Norse burdens are at once the most relevant and the most 
interesting. Longfellow has utilised some of them effectively in 
his Saga of King Olaf. They are for the most part sombre and 
mournful, well attuned to the melancholy legends in which they 
occur, and to the popular beliefs regarding the Huldra-folk, or 
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hill-elves, all whose music is in a minor key, and whose songs are 


poignant with sorrow. Such is the ballad of Proud Margaret, 
forcibly wedded to the hill-king :— 


“So she was in the hill for eight round years, 
Time with me goes slow, 
Then bore she two sons and a daughter fair, 
But that grief is heavy I know.” 


or, gloomy with the shadow of fate, the story of Sir Olaf and the 
Elf-maid :— 
“ Elf-king’s daughter reacheth her hand free, 
Breaketh day, falleth rime, 
‘Come here, Sir Olaf, tread the dance with me!’ 
Sir Olaf cometh home 
When the wood it is leaf-green.” 


Of this melancholy type is the burden of that “long and very 
mournful Ballad on the Siege and Conquest of Alhama,” which 
the Moors were forbidden on pain of death to sing within the 
walls of Granada : 


“The Moorish King rides up and down 
Through Granada’s royal town; 
From Elvira’s gates to those 
Of Bivarambla, on he goes. 
Woe is me, Alhama!” 


Hitherto the burdens quoted have been those of ancient and 
legendary poetry. When Shakespeare employed them, it was in 
a less restricted sense; not so much a permanent part of the 
stanza, as a device to eke it out for musical purposes: ¢.g., in 
Ariel's song :— 


“Foot it featly here and there, 
And sweet sprites, the burden bear, 
(Burden) Bow, wow! 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Hark, now I hear them, ding, dong, bell! 
(Burden) Ding, dong!” 
So again, the burden occurs, a lovely tinkling carillon, in the 
pages’ duet of As you like it:— , 


“In the spring-time, the \only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding a ding, 
Sweet lovers love the spring.” 


and in Desdemona’s song (though Shakespeare annexed this from 
an old ballad) :— 


“ Sing willow, willow, willow, 


Sing O! the green willow my garland shall be.” 
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The burden of the Clown’s Song in the Winter's Tale is more after 
the authentic model : 


“ When that I was a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain i raineth every day.” 


“ What's that ducdamé ?” Amiens inquires of Jaques, touching 
the latter’s burlesque burden. “’Tis a Greek invocation,” says 
Jaques, “ to call fools into a circle.” With Shakespeare, however, 
the ballad with a burden became merged into the lyric with a 
chorus, and so it has mainly continued ever since. The only 
modern instances after the old formula, are sailors’ songs or 
“chanties,” where the burden is chorused by the working party 
—weighing anchor, hoisting sail, etc..—between the solo lines of 
the “chanty man ”; 


“I love a girl across the water, 
Ay, ay, roll and go, 
She is Sal herself, yet Sally’s daughter, 
Spend my money on Sally Brown,” 
or, 


“There was an old skipper, I don’t know his name, 
To my aye, aye, blow the man down, 
Although he once played a remarkable game, 
Give me some time to blow the man down— 


but these are employed only on sailing vessels, and hence will 
eventually fall into disuse. 

Modern poets have not forgotten to avail themselves of the 
burden, with its wild, pathetic, often bizarre intonation. Scott, 
deeply versed in ballad-lore, and with a keen instinct for the 
medieval, was one of the first to revive it in the Last Minstrel 
(Albert Graeme’s song) :— 


“It was an English lady bright, 
The sun shines fair on Carlisle wali, 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For love will still be lord of all.” 


Tennyson attempted it in Oriana, which a candid contemporary 
reviewer likened to the maddening iteration of a dog howling at 
the moon. The pre-Raphaelite school seized eagerly upon it; in 
the case of Rossetti “the thing became a trumpet,” witness 
Sister Helen with its awful recapitulated cadence “ Between Hell 
and Heaven.” Morris, Swinburne, Kipling, all are enamoured of 
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it. But for modern literary usage it was scotched, if not killed, 
by Calverley’s parody, beginning, 
“The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 
Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese. 


And the burden, in latter-day verse, always wears a strange, exotic 
air, as of something transplanted from its native soil. The 
writer who uses it, consciously presents it as a réchauffé of the 
archaic: he is handicapped by his modernity, which precludes 
him from “that nat’ral way of doin’ things” which obtained in 
the old ballads. There the burden was not solely an extraneous 
remark sandwiched between two or three rhymed lines, but an 
integral, indispensable part of the whole. It is so bound up with 
the records of “old, unhappy, far-off things,” and the usage of 
the antique world, that it were better to leave it unattempted by 
twentieth-century pens. Let it rest in peace along with the 
music of old time, with its quondam comrades—lover’s lute, 
brazen war-horn, minstrel harp, elfin dulcimer—whose echoes 
shall not be awakened. 


May Byron. 
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Nature's Step-child. 





“Midsummer night, not dark, not bright, 
Dusk all the scented air.” 





Ir was not midsummer precisely, but early in July, which answers 
to midsummer among the cool, well-watered uplands of the North. 
The only noticeable difference was that, instead of being broad 
daylight at nine o'clock in the evening, as it would have been 
three weeks before, a soft veil of twilight was spread over hill and 
valley ; and away to the westward the great bare shoulder of the 
moorland was dark as well as dim. 

For the rest, it was a perfect night, cloudy and still, the rest- 
less winds that haunt those heights asleep for once—all except 
one tiny breeze, whose soft, cool touch felt like a child’s 
hand. 

Far to the north of west the dying glory of sunset lingering 
waited for the dawn, and to the east there should have been a 
rising moon, but was only a soft expanse of milky cloud mottled 
with the tenderest grey. 

Down the long winding road, with his back to the sunset and 
the moor, a young man was walking alone. The soft wind 
kissed him as he came, with sweet cool kisses, fragrant with the 
breath of fields of white clover, and the bitter-sweet of elder 
blossom. And he held his face towards it as if it had been his 
sweetheart’s lips, and swung the little switch he held in his hand 
with an airy grace, and broke every now and then into snatches 
of song, as if in very gladness of heart that must find some 
outlet. 

Watching him, one must have supposed that he had some 
private cause for rejoicing, for judging by his appearance he did 
not belong to the class that consciously takes delight in the still 
beauty of a familiar scene, the everyday glories of sunset and 
moonrise, and the sweetness of common flowers. And, indeed, he 
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hurried on with impatient strides, like one hastening to the goal 
where a hope long-deferred waits as prize, with more thought for 
what lay before than around him. 

The twinkling lights of the village rose out of the soft mist of 
the valley, and its few scattered houses faintly outlined them- 
selves through the dusk. A moment or two more, and the quaint 
squat spire of the old church was cutting a long black triangle out 
of the grey sky, as the young man paused a moment by the 
churchyard-gate, looking, with a little thrill of reluctance, across 
the crowd of graves. 

If he had seen a ghost that night, however, it would hardly 
have availed to turn him from his purpose. The churchyard was 
crossed with a whistle and a little swagger of defiance, and the 
door opened that led through the high wall that bounded it on 
the further side. Beyond lay the little old vicarage, low-browed 
and straw-thatched, like an old-fashioned farmhouse. 

He.< at the back-door the young man knocked, and asked the 
servant-maid if “ the Parson” could be spoken with. Nervously 
upright and “at attention” he stood while she was gone, and 
started when presently a voice spoke out of the dimly-lighted 
entry. 

“Good evening! Whois there? Step in, if you please!” 

He stepped in, taking off his hat, and confronting the grey- 
headed parson, who looked at him keenly with a half-recognising 
air. 

With the hat on, in the dusk, he might have passed for a very 
good-looking young fellow, but with it off—well! one need not 
have much knowledge of phrenology to be surprised and a little 
shocked at the sight of a head so curiously formed, or rather 
malformed. It looked as though Nature had fashioned it in a 
careless or malignant mood, pressing the two sides of the skull 
together with small regard to the brain it was to contain, 
which, indeed, she robbed a little, perhaps, both in quality and 
quantity. 


The homely, scholarly old man, before whose gaze the younger 
one was standing abashed, was, in his own way, as genuine and as 
remarkable a product of the place and time. 

“Tt’s George Calladine, is it not?” he asked, speaking with a 
strong provincial accent. “It’s a long while since I’ve seen you. 
What did you want with me, my lad?” 

The beaming delight of the young man’s face was not to be 
overclouded even by his evident confusion. A broad grin added 


to the peculiar, somewhat fatuous look of his face as he glanced 
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from side to side, shuffled with his feet, and nearly broke the 
tough little switch by wringing it between his hands. Finally he 
thrust his hand in his pocket, produced a shilling, and held it 
towards the vicar. 

“ Please, sir, it’s for the Spurrings!”* he said, and turned as 
if to go away in an access of embarrassment. 

“Hallo! Stop! Wait a minute!” cried the old parson, 
putting out a strong hand to check his hasty movement. ‘Do 
you mean to say that you're thinking of getting married, 
George? And what young woman have you got to say yes to 
you?” 

Young Calladine gave him a long sidelong glance that made 
him look like a suspicious jackdaw, with his round low forehead 
and eyes set rather near together. 

“TI suppose you can’t ask us without her name?” he said 
doubtfully. ‘I’m not sure she'd like me to tell!” 

“Certainly I must know her name!” 

The parson was not smiling. He had lived too long among 
eccentricities of all sorts to be amused by them, and he foresaw an 
awkward complication. 

“ Well, then, it’s Lois Oliver.” 

“Lois? Is it Hezekiah Oliver’s daughter?” 

“Ay! At the ‘Bold Rodney.’ She’s lived there all her life. 
But three weeks from this she’ll be coming home with me!” 

The pride and joy that filled his soul were plain to be seen, even 
through the uncouth mask with which Nature had provided him. 
The parson drew up his lips as if he were going to whistle, and for 
a moment or two said nothing. 

Then he broke silence in a harsh, jarring voice. 

“ We'll see about it, my lad—we’ll see about it. But women are 
queer creatures to do with, and not every man who gets a wife 
gets one to his good.” 

“You've not got one, parson!” said George Calladine, in a 
tone that might have meant either assent or disagreement. 

“No! There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, and a man may 
live to be thankful for having missed what he once desired. Tell 
me, my lad,” went on the parson more gently, “are you sure of 
this matter? Did this girl really promise to marry you?” 

“Ay, beleddy did she!” answered the other, brightening. 
“ And there was three or four of them heard her promise, and can 
bear witness. Ay! she promised, right enough. But it was 
aftey she was gone I was talking to them, and they said, ‘Put in 


* Anglict, Askings—banns of marriage. Scotch, to speer, i.e. to ask, 
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the Spurrings for her and thysen, lad. That’s the sort of spirit 
the lasses likes.’ So I fetched her back from market to-day, as I 
should do, and then I come down here.” 

His face beamed with delight as he recounted his comrades’ 
advice and his own spirited adoption of it. But the parson’s grew 
ever darker and more puzzled. Some further inquiries he made, 
but could elicit very little more than the above story, tangled 
in a maze of quaint provincialisms that would have been quite 
incomprehensible to anyone not born and bred to them, as he 
had been. 

There was nothing to be gained, therefore, by detaining the 
young man, and George Calladine having, as he supposed, done 
his business, was not loth to be dismissed. In very brief space of 
time he was climbing the long ascent that lay between him and 
his home, feeling his heart grow lighter with every step that 
left church and churchyard and perplexed elderly pastor farther 
behind. : 

Besides, in seeking his own home he was drawing nearer to 
hers, though they would not have been reckoned neighbours in 
any less sparsely-peopled district. And with that thought his 
heart sang within him, like a bird that draws near to its nest and 
its mate. 

And all the while the messenger of Fate was following him, a 
mile or so behind—oddly personified, as happens in many a life- 
story. George Calladine’s fate was, to look at, only a sleepy 
sulky boy, roused from his bed above the vicarage stable, and 
carrying a note in his hand. It needed no more than that to 
wreck a venture foredoomed to disaster. And yet, the pity of it! 
when one remembers the scarcity of happiness in this world, 
and how perfect was the bliss that was to be thus over- 
thrown. 

Surely Nature was indeed a cruel stepmother, to leave the heart 
unstinted while she cramped the brain. Or, to speak more 
scientifically, just one more touch—if she had but cared to give 
it—to that brain that she shaped so oddly and so carelessly, and 
George Calladine might have lived as comfortably regardless of 
anyone but himself as many of his betters do. But the touch was 
not given; and where so much was denied, the power to love was 
left, and with it the power to suffer. Even as with some of the 
animals, who by love are born again into the world of a higher 
but ungrateful race, and reap their reward, too often, in brief joys 
and broken hearts. 


A little wayside inn, low-browed, with bent roof-ridges, as if 
E 2 
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crouching beneath the shelter of the tall sycamores that stood 
Yeside it. Before the door, driven for once by the heat of the 
thunderous evening out of the low-ceiled kitchen that served as 
tap-room and bar-parlour, was the usual group to be seen at 
such a time and place. Two or three village lads, snatching a 
stolen joy, with an eye bent upon the quarter from which father 
or mother might possibly appear. Two or three elder ones, 
enjoying themselves with consciences more hardened if not less 
guilty. And in the background a couple of old fogies, who had 
ceased to attach to “t’ public” much idea either of pleasure or of 
wrongdoing, but merely followed the habit of a lifetime. 

Yet even these, that night, were a little stirred out of their 
wonted calm, while their juniors were in a state of wild excite- 
ment, For a jest was on foot of unusual brilliance, and none the 
less pleasing because the person principally concerned was royally 
and furiously angry. 

There she stood by the house door—Lois Oliver—the weird 
splendour of a stormy sunset casting a strange light over the little 
group of which she was the centre. That orange glow enhanced 
the picturesqueness of her angry looks, as much as the orange silk 
handkerchief round her brown slender throat set off her dark 
gipsy beauty. 

The men who watched her were no artists; they could not 
analyse their own enjoyment, but in their hearts they admired 
while they jeered, and feared a little even while they laughed. 

“ An easy thing, to try and make a girl look soft!” she said, 
her clear wrathful tones sounding through the confused babble of 
talk and laughter. ‘ You'd need find something better to do, all 
of you!” 

“It were the best sport out,” laughed one of the young fellows. 
“ But I were took in, too; for I put mysen about to go to t’ church 
in t’ morning. And there I thought parson must have forgotten 
all about t’ business, and were near standing up to remind him!” 

“Parson’s the only one among you that has a grain of sense! 
If he’d cried my name along with that softy’s l’d have——” 

“ Married him ? eh, Lois? A crooked stick’s better than none.” 

“TI might have done worse—I might have married thee!” she 
answered, flashing upon him in superb scorn. “Nay, none of you 
would have seen my face i’ this countryside again.” 

“Nay, but, Lois; you promised you'd take Soft George if he'd 
put in the Spurrings for you. All on us heard you!” 

“ Ay! and she walked home from market with him o’ Saturday. 
She’ll have him yet!” 

“T did not! You made a fine doment on it among you, and got 
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me into it. But even he would have known I was nobbut 
laughing, if you hadn’t all got at him at t’ after.” 

“See how she stands up for her fine sweetheart! He's got 
three shillin’ tied up in owd stocking-end—he told me so 0’ 
Friday. They'll make a fine housekeeping of it up yonder at 
the Edge!” 

“That's him coming over-moor this minute, I do believe. 
Look t’ other way, lads!—she’ll be slipping out to meet him in a 
minute: and it’s nobbut friendly to tak’ no notice.” 

Their jeering voices and laughing eyes were hard to bear; even 
though she knew that they did not believe a word of what they 
said. In her simplicity she was like a child, maddening itself 
hopelessly over a palpably false accusation. And always in her 
mind was the danger that she had but narrowly escaped, the 
possibility that the whole parish—all of her little world-—might 
have joined with these tormentors in deriding her. She, Lois 
Oliver, to have been publicly “cried” in church with Soft George! 
Simply to have come near to such a humiliation drove her almost 
beside herself with rage and shame. 

And in upon this mood of hers came the luckless hero himself, 
smiling and shy, with who knows what confused dreams of bliss 
wandering through his misshapen brain; bearing in his hand, by 
way of offering to his idol, what is known in that part of the 
world as “a flower”; that is to say, a huge bouquet, very high 
in the middle, the various blossoms arranged in rings with mathe- 
matical precision, and a tuft of “lad’s love” in the centre. 

Unaware to all the actors, there was a touch of melodrama 
about the little scene; well set with the dark background of the 
doorway, and for footlights that stormy glow low down in the 
west. Right and left the supernumeraries stood watching, with 
broad bucolic grins dying away in the intensity of their interest ; 
and the slender girlish figure in their midst was perfect in its 
passionate untutored grace. 

Grace, not dignity; for the wrathfullest heroine should not 
strike an offering from the hand that tenders it to her. And the 
hero should not wear that piteously-bewildered look, of one too 
simple to be affronted, searching for some possible cause of what 
he cannot comprehend but will not resent. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” he faltered at last. 

“How dare you make a fool of me, and then come here to my 
face?” she panted. “I'll never speak to you again!” 

“Why !—lass! But we're to be married a two-week come next 
Wednesday !” 

“Are we! Get out of my sight, you great soft-head! I tell 
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you I'll never speak to you again ; and if you come here any more 
T’ll go off to Manchester and never come back while I’m alive.” 

She stamped her foot like an insulted barbarian queen, and 
darted into the house and was gone. And George Calladine stood 
still looking down upon the “ flower ” at his feet. 

His companions claimed to possess quicker intellects than his, 
but it took them some time to gather their scattered wits after 
the girl’s vehement speech and rapid flight. 

Recovering the use of their tongues, they assailed him with a 
burst of laughter and question and mock sympathy ; to which for 
the moment he answered not a word. 

“Lads! what does she mean, think you?” he asked at last, 
looking up. 

Something in his look—the look of a dumb animal stricken by 
a hand it loves, and for it knows not what—made his tormentors 
serious for a moment, if only because they could not under- 
stand it. 

“T think she means what she says,” answered one of the older 
men slowly, “though they say the lasses seldom do. But ne’er 
heed her, lad.” 

“She’s gi’en thee t’ sack, I doubt,” broke in another. ‘“ What 
have you been up to, George, to put her about o’ that way ?” 

‘“Ne’er mind, George! There’s plenty more sweethearts for a 
good-looking chap like thee.” 

The last speaker stooped and lifted the rejected “ flower” from 
the ground, and tried to thrust it again into his hand, as if 
suggesting that he should sally forth at once on a fresh courting. 

George snatched it from him half savagely, and laid it care- 
fully where it had fallen before. 

“That stays where she thinks well to have it, and—so do I!” 
he muttered angrily. “And as for sweethearts, I’ll none tak’ 
another. But I could wish I knew what I'd done amiss.” 

His action had been passionate, but his words were very quiet, 
so quiet that the others missed some of the amusement they had 
looked for. They were not cruel enough to suggest that it was 
the mere fact of his existence that was his offence; or perhaps 
they hoped to extract some more amusement yet from his 
delusion. 

“Like enough she was nobbut pretending,” suggested one of 
them, cheerfully. “ Anyway, lasses’ tantrums is soon over. She'll 
make it up wi’ thee e’en now!” 

George looked slowly round upon them all, his face a little 
paler than usual, his eyes searching theirs in turn, still with that 
same half-desperate question in them. He knew that his own 
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judgment was all astray in this matter, though in general he had 
that excellent opinion of it which is mercifully granted, by way 
of compensation, to those who have something less than their fair 
share. 

Had they any qualms of conscience, as they reassured him 
with nods and grins, and the strongest asseverations of which 
village phraseology was capable? Probably not! If they had, 
they would hardly have found it in their hearts to keep up the 
joke as long as they did, or to carry it so far. Even the compas- 
sionate old dame who told me this story and its sequel, laughed 
when she reached this point. 

“It were rare fun to see Lois!” she said. ‘The temper she'd 
get into if a body but named George Calladine! As for him, it 
were a bit too bad, I doubt; but many’s the good laugh we had 
about him. And he were a soft chap, and no mistake!” 


Midwinter night instead of midsummer. Acres of snow in 
place of white clover; and deathlike breathless silence in place of 
the soft breathing stillness of the summer dusk. Again there 
should have been a moon, but none was to be seen, for the snow 
clouds hung low—so low that they seemed to rest upon the hill- 
tops, and the valleys were full of darkness, in spite of the white 
mantle that wrapped the country-side. 

One figure was passing along the bare straight road that 
crossed the open wind-swept tableland; a figure grotesquely 
attired in an old sack heavy with snow, folded over the shoulders, 
and with one corner drawn over the head like the peaked hood of 
a Carmelite. 

Even the little coterie of the alehouse had not ventured out; 
its members were safe by their own firesides, but not unmindful, 
with malicious amusement, of that lonely figure nearly three miles 
away. 

Possibly even those gay companions of George’s would have felt 
some compunction if they had known how weary a journey his 
was ; how far he had walked and how hard had been his day’s work 
before the message came to him that had brought him out again. 

It was from the ringleader of the laughers at the inn-door that 
the message came, though it purported to be from Mrs. Oliver. 
Lois was away, and she would be coming back over Thansley 
Edge to-night. She could get some one to go with her as far as 
the cross-roads; but she’d be much obliged if George would meet 
her there, and bring her home, Besides, she had something to 
say to him. 

It was not the first message of the kind that George Calladine 
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had received since that July night, but though he had always 
obeyed them, they had never yet led toa meeting between him 
and his heart’s idol. She had never spoken a word to him since 
the old parson’s note of inquiry had told her of the bold step upon 
which her poor adorer had ventured. 

“Hope springs eternal,” however, and George had a short 
memory for affronts and disappointments. He was just as over- 
joyed, as ready to set out again to obey her wishes, as if he had 
never before hoped in vain for a reconciliation. He could not 
believe that she was in earnest in her anger, any more than he 
could believe that her first laughing encouragement of him had 
been only her share of the same time-honoured jest. 

As he went slong he was calculating ways and means for his 
wedding; about as practically as a child of eight might have 
done—but without a child’s diffident hope of understanding 
things better by-and-by. Even he could not fail to be aware 
that somehow he did not earn so much as other men; and that 
his capital (of nine shillings and eightpence) was hardly enough 
to marry upon. Men as deficient as he have sometimes scraped 
together quite a little fortune, if they happened to be of a “close” 
and saving turn; but George was too tender-hearted for that. 
More than once his savings had amounted to something more con- 
siderable, but even the thought that it was for Lois he was saving 
could not steel him against anyone who seemed to be in trouble, 
and if (as was rumoured) the woman robbed him with whom he 
lodged, she did it fully as much by trading on his kind heart as 
on his weak intellect. 

Even now he was tired, not so much by his day’s work—though 
that had been hard enough—as by a long and tedious errand upon 
which one of his few neighbours had sent him; a task for which 
even he fully understood that he should get no payment and few 
thanks. “How could ‘Soft George’ employ his time better,” 
they thought, “than in saving the time of those who had more 
sense ?” 

The cross-roads were reached at last, and pausing now to look 
about him he first became aware of the full force of the wind that 
had been at his back, and the blinding drift of the snow. 

“What a night for Lois to be out in!” he thought, in puzzled 
dismay, and then began to try to remember if anything had 
really been said about the time when she was to come. 

A quicker wit than his might have suggested that in such 
weather she probably would not come at all; but George never 
reasoned about any one’s actions. What they told him he 
believed, and asked no questions. 
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Gladly he would have gone on further to meet her, but the 
message had been purposely so worded that he did not know by 
which of the two roads over the Edge she would come. 

He could only pace up and down and wait—as the practical 
jokers had guessed that he would do, for a time at least. I must 
do them the justice to say that if they had known how long that 
time would be, or how much point the weather would give to the 
jest, they would have done and risked something, even then, to 
undo their own work. 

George was very patient. He had been told—when on former 
occasions he had failed to make his peace with Lois, or even to 
meet her—that he had been in too much hurry, had come too 
soon, or gone away too quickly. 

He was determined that it should not be so now, though he 
should wait till morning; and he never said to himself that she 
would not be coming, or that the meeting was not worth waiting 
for under the circumstances. 

She had said that she would come, and that she “had some- 
thing to say to him.” What could it be, but to forgive him his 
unknown offence ; to renew the promise that she had given once, 
and afterwards had been pleased, for some unguessed reason, to 
deny? With that hope warm at his heart he could wait just as 
long as she pleased. 

Up and down he walked beneath the tall gaunt sign-post that 
stretched out its fingers to the four winds of heaven. At first he 
strained his eyes to look down each road in turn, fancying he saw 
dark figures through the eddying snow. Or again he strained his 
ears and fancied voices in the ceaseless cry of the wind, voices 
that as he listened died away and were nothing, even as those 
misty figures always vanished as they drew nearer. 

He grew weary of that presently, and very weary of pacing up 
and down. There were icicles fringing the rough hood of sack- 
cloth that he had drawn round his face, and his feet were too cold 
to be felt. Somehow, though he had no idea of leaving the 
place, his sweetheart’s coming seemed a thing very far away. 
He forgot to wonder where she could be coming from, or when 
she would have started, or what time it was. He stood still, 
leaning against the finger-post, and presently swept away some 
of the snow at its base and sat down, still propping himself 
against it. 

How pleasant the rest was after his long tramp! and it was 
not so very cold after all. 

* * * * * 


Cold? What had made him think of cold? It was a summer 
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night, surely—a July night—and that was white clover sprinkled 
over all the fields. Lucky that none of the lads had heard him 
speak of cold and snow, or they would have laughed at him worse 
than ever. Little need after all to care whether they laughed or 
not; for here was Lois herself, smiling on him as she used to do ; 
walking hand-in-hand with him down the long winding road, 
towards the church, to be married! Married? Could folks be 
married in the night time? Little matter after all whether they 
could or not, for yonder was the sun up, and all the birds singing, 
and all the light of the morning in Lois’ bonny face. 

. Was not this a dream worth waiting for, through the 
dark and the cold? Nay! but it was the cold and dark of our 
winter that was the dream; a dream that was over now—fading 
—forgotten—lost in a sleep too deep and too peaceful for any 
dreams. 

* * * * * 

Was Nature so cruel a step-mother after all? Have we not 
seen a mother treat her own child so?—with a little anger, a little 
seeming coldness, till presently she relents towards the helpless 
creature and takes it to her arms, “ rocking it and rating it,” and 
hushes it to sleep? His playfellows gather round—teasing, 
contemptuous, or compassionate—but they shall not wake him. 
On that soft cool bosom he sleeps well, as well as the most 
favoured child of all, and perhaps more thankfully. The others 
had the toys and the praises and promises; but his turn has 
come for the lullaby, and the long soft good-night kiss. 


HELEN SHIPTON. 
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Concerning an Indian Sort. 


“ Kuanpwa, Khandwa!” droned out a native porter as the 
Calcutta mail train steamed into the station at 4.30 a.m. on 
4th January, 189-. 

More asleep than awake I heard a well-known voice saying: 
“ Wake up, old girl, and hurry, 1am going to take you to the 
Fort.” I remonstrated that I was expected in Bombay at 9 
o’clock—but in vain, and three minutes later I was gazing at the 
mail train, as its red lights disappeared in the distance, leaving 
me and all my goods and chattels on the platform. ‘The boy 
will see to your kit,” and taking my arm my brother P. marched 
me, without more ado, into the darkness. 

“This is the Government Dak bungalow, and here is your 
night’s lodging,” said he, as we lifted a heavy chic and found 
ourselves in a whitewashed room, containing a bedstead, a table, 
and two chairs, all made visible by the light of a greasy oil 
lantern, ‘Ah! this is something like, and now for some grub!” 
so we laid out the contents of my tiffin basket on a sheet of the 
Pioneer—Bologna sausage, Nile biscuits and whiskey! and P. 
proceeded to explain that, the colonel having given him leave to 
have his sister at the Fort, he had travelled for nine hours down 
to Khandwa to waylay the mail train, and take me back with him 
to Fort Asirgarh, where he was on detachment duty with a wing 
of the Native Infantry. “You will enjoy the experience,” he 
remarked in conclusion, “though Asir is forty miles from any- 
where and anyone!” 

10.30 a.m. found us in the Khandwa refreshment room choosing 
jams, potted meats, and wine. I protested against these luxuries, 
but P. said he only wanted them for himself, so they were bought, 
and we kept the train waiting until all the precious bottles and 
tins were arranged to our satisfaction on the seat of our carriage. 

Two hours later all arrived safely at Chandni—the station for 
the Fort. The bottles were packed together with my trunks into 
a native bullock cart, by the ingenious boy, who, seating himself 
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firmly on the top of everything, drove off. I tried hard to get 
into another bullock cart, which was lined with hay and adorned 
with peacock feathers for my benefit, but my efforts being quite 
futile, I had finally to allow P. to lift me in. We had a most 
quaint little driver with a contracted leg. “ Don’t mention legs,” 
said P., “ Doeji is sensitive on the point,” and I was not surprised 
when I knew more about it, for the small man had had two 
capital legs until he stood one day on a nail in the Asirgah Post 
Office. Not having any medical knowledge, and feeling something 
ought to be done immediately, he seized the post office babu’s 
inkpot, and emptied the contents into the wound in his foot, with 
the above-mentioned result. He was as original in his conversation 
as in his actions, and his’remarks about my person said more for 
his desire to be pleasant than for his love of truth. 

For several hours we bumped through the leafless jungle and 
down Irish bridges, bells jangling, dust flying, sun scorching, 
flies buzzing, until we passed under a handsome but dilapidated 
archway. “ Asir village,” said P., waving his hand in an intro- 
ductory fashion towards a street of mud huts, “and our Aryan 
relations,” as the village folk crowded round and salaamed. “I 
am father and mother (mah-bap) to the lot.” I bowed right and 
left, and admired all the fat black babies that were held up. “I 
like your village,” I said, “and feel as though I were the Viceroy’s 
memsahib at least; but where is the Fort?” “It is 800 feet 
up, and we ought to get to the Guard House in two hours, as we 
have very decent bhils.”* So we toiled and crawled up the gun- 
road, and the Tapti valley grew larger and less distinct with every 
turn in the track until we reached an immense uncompromising 
rock which towered into Heaven. “It does not look as though 
we could get any further,” I remarked, as the bullocks stopped 
of their own accord, and Doeji swung off the ghari and balanced 
himself against the panting sack-covered body of the nearest 
bullock. “We shall have to walk now,” said P., “ but allow me 
first to introduce to you my friend and teacher Moulvi Ghoolam 
Rasul,” and I saw before me the bowing figure of a Persian 
gentleman dressed in a clerical coat, voluminous white trousers 
tight at the ankle, a huge turban, and spectacles. 

After greetings and several Persian observations, which did not 
sound quite nice until translated, we began our ascent to the 
Guard House, and P. had to haul me up the deep steps, cut, as it 
seemed, in the heart of the rock. Half way up, we came to a 
massive gate, which was opened by a sentry at our summons, and 
passing a niche in which burned a light to the memory of a 

* Bullocks, 
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favourite fakir of Aurungzebe, we presently emerged on the top 
of the rock, and there were the Guard House and the guard, who 
stood in line, looking fixedly at the blank wall of the state prison 
opposite. They saluted, as though by machinery, when their 
officer appeared. “The Viceroy is not in it,” I said, when we 
had passed, and I felt so uplifted with sisterly pride that I barely 
noticed the half mile of banyan avenue which we had to traverse 
before reaching the “Commandant’s Quarters.” It was worth 
noticing, too, this avenue, for P. said it was haunted, and on 
moonlight nights an officer might be seen striding along, and 
the guard has turned out before now, only to see him vanish into 
thin air. 

“That is the Musjid,” said P., pointing to a mosque at the end 
of the avenue; “it is very useful as a landmark, the towers can be 
seen by travellers for a great distance, and the small bungalow 
you see on the roof was built as a reading-room for the sergeants 
when there were English troops quartered up here, and is now 
in possession of the monkeys.” 

Those I had no immediate desire to see, and was only too glad 
at last to enter the “ Commandant’s Quarters.” How grand that 
sounded, but perhaps because we went unceremoniously in at the 
back door (P. having no ideals to realise), I felt disappointed and 
disgusted when we entered a huge dreary room, flagged with 
white stone, with white walls, white ceiling, and doorless arches 
leading into a vista of other white chambers. 

When I looked about, after refreshments, I felt obliged to 
confess that the furniture was sufficient for a soldier. There were 
a strong table, three chairs (one had the seat nearly out, and I 
always put it for the Moulvi—he was an agile man), a cane sofa, 
a bookcase, and a hanging lamp. 

P. vacated his own bedroom for me, and for privacy had his 
red blankets hung over the two archways through which one had 
to pass to the sitting-room. 

There were a few solid pieces of furniture in this room, and 
standing on a table at the foot of the bed was a large pier glass, 
which looked out of place. “You will be able to see yourself 
asleep in that,” said P. appreciatively, “isn’t it a ripping 

lass?” 
' The bed was of the small iron camp variety, and after a few 
nights of practice I got quite into the way of not falling out 
when I turned. I fancy, too, that the boy became more skilful 
in making it, at any rate he gave up the habit of stowing straps 
and other hard articles under the sheets for safety. 

P. was very proud of this bedroom, for he had himself sewn 
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some red salu blinds for the windows, and stuck up coloured 
pictures from the Christmas number of the J/lustrated London 
News; this in honour of Lady —— who had accompanied her 
husband, the general, on a tour of inspection to the Fort a few 
weeks previously. 

On the day after my arrival I made a voyage of discovery 
through the ‘“ Commandant’s Quarters,” and there certainly could 
not have been less to see. Half-a-dozen large halls were com- 
pletely empty, and were “capital for dancing the Washington 
Post,” P. said. In one room there were a small brass cannon, a 
quantity of broken furniture, and P.’s last fancy dress, in which 
he and his friend Dick had ridden a race during the Karachi 
“week” as the Siamese Twins. Dick’s horse refused the last 
fence, and as the riders were securely fastened together there 
was a horrid confasion. “ Beastly hard luck,” said P., “ we were 
just winning—right in front of the grand stand, too.” Another 
little room I found P. was using, during my stay, as a bedroom. 
On a small table lay a Bible, a revolver, and a manuscript book of 
Persian words; a chest and a bed comprised the rest of the 
furniture. ‘“ Where is your bedding?” I asked. ‘“ On the bed,” 
was the laconic answer. It consisted of a pillow, a blanket, and 
a military overcoat. 

A charming verandah ran round three sides of the building, and 
the east where the ground dropped suddenly away to the valley 
was our favourite lounging place in the evenings. There we had 
many a long talk of our island home, as the soughing of the wind 
through the jungle trees fell faintly on our ears, like the lap of 
the waves on the shore. 

From here we watched the cruel jungle fires at night, and I 
listened on Fridays for the sound of galloping—the proof that 
the three Mahomedan ghosts were off on their weekly visit to the 
town of Brahanpur. (Fancy galloping down Asir Hill!) 

Moulvi Ghoolam Rasul thought respectfully of these ghosts, and 
nothing would induce him to join us one Friday evening when 
we lay in wait near their graves. It was very dark, and I clutched 
hold of P. when a light suddenly appeared on the central tomb, 
and a figure stood before us. It salaamed and disappeared. Only 
a sepoy after all! ‘ Long-standing usage prescribes a lamp for 
the spirits of these departed ones,” said P. sententiously, “ though 
it does not provide for the cleaning of the same!” 

On further conversation with P.I found that walking abroad 
after nightfall was rather a tender point with the Moulvi, for, a 
few hours after my brother and he had landed at the Fort, they 
made an evening tour of the walls, and had leaned, smoking and 
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chatting (if people can chat in Persian), near a steep flight of 
steps, which appeared to descend into the very bowels of the 
earth, disappearing from view beside a tank of loathsome green 
water, forty feet below. There, in the dark, to the faint and 
unearthly accompaniment of jackal howls, P. told the unfortunate 
Moulvi all the Fort ghost stories, punctuating his remarks by 
heaving stones into the darkness and counting the seconds until 
a splash was heard. Just ata critical point in P.’s chef d'auvre, 
a thin pale light suddenly appeared half-way down the green wall 
of the tank opposite. It seemed to stream out of a doorway, but 
as the Native Infantry lines were some three hundred yards off, 
and there was no nearer dwelling, this was unaccountable, and P. 
owned to a horrid chill feeling going down his back for a moment. 
As for the Moulvi, he fled, and was not seen again until next day. 
P. felt obliged to go and investigate the phenomenon. He trod 
delicately as Agag, and after some difficult climbing reached the 
light. There before him was the still, white, recumbent figure of 
a beast, about the size of a crouching tiger. The light flickered 
round it, now leaving it indiscernible, now throwing up its out- 
line. For a minute P. thought of hastening after the Moulvi, 
then the solution of the mystery flashed upon him, A Hindu 
temple—an image of the sacred bull—and a penny wick. 


The Moulvi had many points, besides speed in flight. His 
manners were above praise; he imitated P., I suppose, for he 
affected everything that was English as far as possible, except 
religion. I can see him now, sitting with his legs crossed, one 
arm negligently thrown over the back of his chair, and his 
cigarette delicately balanced between his first and second fingers, 
as he discussed the several merits of Mahomed Sahib and Moses 
Sahib. I often fancied that it must be a grief to him to see Fort 
Musjid, once the glory of Asir Hill, the shrine in which the great 
Aurungzebe himself had preached, now a mere shell ; the doorway 
defaced by the legend in white paint, “ Accommodation for 42 men.” 
The thirty-six pillars surrounded with racks for arms, and the 
minarets, slender twin towers, weather-worn and broken, their 
sightless eyes still turned to Mecca, though no muezzin was thers 
to raise the solemn and once familiar cry, “ God is great, God is 
great. I bear witness that there is no god but God. I bear 
witness that Mahomed is the prophet of God. Come to prayers, 
come to salvation. God is great. ‘There is no god but God.” 

A few days after my arrival, P. shut up the Persian books he 
was studying, and devoted an afternoon to me. We made a 
tour of the Fort walls and I had a very kaleidoscope of im- 
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pressions, grave, gay, beautiful, forlorn, mysterious, in a short 
two hours. 

Asir Hill would be naturally an impregnable position against 
an enemy, and at the present time, with scarping, the Fort has a 
sheer drop of eighty feet of rock on all sides. There are two 
entrances: one through the rock to the Guard House, and the 
second close to it, an almost disused one, known as the Sath 
Derwasa. The view from the walls is vast, over the first and 
second lines of defence, and Asir village, to the Tapti valley 
stretching as far as eye can reach. Two miles of crenelated walls 
skirt the summit of the Hill, broken only by occasional embra- 
sures for cannon. Of these, only a large one remains, covered 
with Persian inscriptions, and known as the Thunderer. These 
inscriptions, as P. observed, would have remained Greek to me 
but for his knowledge of Persian ! 

Translated, the hieroglyphics read as follows :— 

On the mouth of the piece, 


“ Because the spark of sorrow is large within me 
Like a forge, the fire bursts from my mouth.” 


On the breech, 


“The cannon, king frightener.” 
The work of Mahomed Hoosin Arab. 
(Ball 35 seers and powder 12 seers according to the measure 
of Shah Jehan.) 


P. fancied that Mahomed H. A. must have regretted the manu- 
facture of the Thunderer, as Shah Jehan had him decapitated on 
its completion, for fear he should, at some future date, make 
another cannon to surpass it! 

A sister gun to the Thunderer is said to have been carried 
away by a giant, who lost his footing whilst fording the Tapti 
river, into whose waters he dropped it; and according to report 
there it is now, instead of in its proper embrasure in the Fort. 

In our tour we passed the splendid European barracks, the 
tumble-down officers’ bungalows, the deserted tennis-courts and 
skittle-alleys of Tommy’s day, the dismantled Roman Catholic 
Chapel, the bare cemetery, the Native Infantry Lines teeming 
with life, the bazaar, the post-office, the State prisons, the Guard 
House, tanks and tombs and Hindu temple; and we were back at 
the Mosque and the “ Commandant’s Quarters.” 

After this first conducted trip, I made several on my own 
account in the early mornings, whilst P. went on parade or took 
his men route marching. I noticed many Persian inscriptions 
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on the rocks, which P. said must have been engraved by order 
of the various Kiladars, or Keepers of the Fort, to commemorate 
its capture and subsequent occupation. One of these outside 
the Guard House is most characteristic :— 
“The Fort of Asir is as high 

As the globe of ether, 

And, from the time of its making until now, 

The hand of conquest has been too short to take it. 

On the date 45, it was conquered 

By the hand of the King of Kings, the shadow of God, 

Jellaludin Mahomed, Akbar the King.” 


“By the help of God, he conquered Asir 
He, the King of the sun worlds! 
Seizer of lands, 

Akbar the King.” 


“The terror of his name 
Or the help of God, 
Gave him this great conquest.” 


Another inscription says :— 


“When Narni looked for ‘the date of conquest, wisdom gave answer: 
‘ He conquered the hill of Asir’”—(bigirifte Kohl Asir.) 


Narni could not have been much the wiser, I thought, until 
P. enlightened me by saying that every letter in Persian has an 
equivalent number, and that “bigirifte Kohl Asir” adds up to 
forty-five by Akbar’s era. 

The water supply of the Fort is inexhaustible, and there are 
several tanks of considerable area and at different levels. Here I 
often watched the dhobie beating our linen on the rocks, and 
groaned, or the bheastie filling his kerosene oil tins with water 
for us, having previously washed himself therein, or the sepoys 
having a swimming competition, P. cheering them on from the 
bank. Only beside the green tank, the scene of the Moulvi’s 
flight, was there never a living thing to be seen, and the green 
ooze lapped hungrily against the temple. I went occasionally 
down the steep stone stairway at the opposite side, but never 
got further than the third of the seven gates which give this exit 
to the Fort the name of Sath Derwasa, or seven doors, until one 
afternoon, when P. and I decided to visit the Moghul Topee, a 
curious hill in the jungle, and to leave the Fort by this, the Sath 
Derwasa postern. 

P. had a theory that the famous and long-searched-for Asir 
treasure lay buried somewhere in the Moghul Topee, and the 
sepoys had enthusiastically dug several large caverns in the vain 
hope of finding something to their advantage. The hill is sur- 
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mounted by one huge boulder, its topee, or hat, some thirty feet 
in height. P. somehow managed once to get to the summit with 
@ sepoy, who was a hill-man; neither of them meant to try the 
experiment again, they said, and the treasure was not found lying 
at the top. 

On the afternoon in question, we started out at 4 o'clock with 
the dogs and went down and down, through the first four “doors,” 
feeling our way as the light from above grew fainter. Through 
the fifth door, we passed into Egyptian darkness and a vast 
vault. 

Myriads of bats, disturbed by our intrusion, flew round and 
round, dashing blindly against the walls and into our faces. 
With one yelp, the dogs were off home! ‘You had better wait 
until I find out where we are and if there is water about,” said P., 
which injunction I did not hesitate to obey! Presently he called 
out that it was all right, and I felt my way along the damp slimy 
wall to the door, which yielded to our combined efforts sufficiently 
for us to squeeze through, and it was with a feeling of relief that 
we emerged on the hill-side. The remaining two doors stood 
open, so we soon found ourselves on the stony descent through 
the jungle, en route for the Moghul Topee. On the way we 
passed a large cave, the floor of which is several feet under water. 
An enterprising commandant once built a boat, and made an 
excursion into the interior hoping to find the treasure, but he did 
not proceed far before the foul gases extinguished his light and 
he had to beat a hasty retreat. He brought out with him, as a 
trophy, some skins, which when opened were found to contain 
ghee (clarified butter). The contents, being fifty years old, 
were without attraction, P. affirmed. 

The Moghul topee I found uninteresting, not even high enough 
to give a good view of the Fort, and I was thankful when we got 
safely home. ‘the bugler sounded the “ Retire” from the Fort 
walls and the sun sank as we re-crossed the jungle, and I trembled 
(but dared say nothing) as [ thought of the man-eating panther, 
seen only the day before inside the first line of defence, for whose 
dead body the Government were offering a high reward. P. had 
told me of it before, and of a European shikari who had tied up a 
kid at night to attract the brute, whilst he sat up a tree with a 
gun. He must have dozed, but after a time the cessation of the 
bleating made him aware that something had happened, and he 
loosed off both barrels of his gun, the immediate result of which 
was that he was precipitated backwards out of his tree. The kid 
was not again seen ! 

Not the least interesting of the Fort buildings is the State 
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prison, which is supposed by some to have given the Fort its 
name. Asir, in Persian, meaning a prisoner, and garh a house. 

The prison is now empty, and I felt sorry to think of even a 
criminal ever having had to put up with such a lodging. Every 
cell was bare, but for a stone excrescence from the wall, used as 
a bed, and a chain which fastened the prisoner by the leg and 
went out with him when he took daily exercise in the high-walled 
prison-yard. 

When I saw it, the yard was overgrown with a long grass, 
out of which the natives extract a scent which they find pleasing. 

One of our dogs nearly came to grief here, for, whilst giving 
chase to a squirrel, he suddenly disappeared with a dismal yelp. 
P. went to see what had happened, and found that the poor little 
fellow had apparently fallen down a disused well. He sent a 
sepoy running for a rope and spoke encouraging words. When 
these were no longer of avail, he let himself down into the well as 
far as he could by means of roots and stones, then dropped into 
the water and seized the drowning dog. His surprise was great 
to find that, instead of being in a well, he was swimming in a 
vast room to which he could see no sides, nor feel a bottom. He 
swam about until he was quite exhausted. Fortunately he then 
noticed a tree root, which he grasped with an effort, and clinging 
to it with both hands, he held the dog between his teeth till 
they were both hauled out and given brandy on terra firma. The 
disused well turned out to be a shaft into one of the underground 
chambers used by the natives as granaries in times of siege. The 
shaft having probably been open for many years this chamber had 
some feet of rain-water in it. 

Whatever our wanderings, P. and I seldom failed to be on the 
Flag Tower as the sun neared its setting. One sepoy stood there 
with his hand on the rope, ready to haul down the flag; another 
held a bugle uplifted—all eyes were turned to the west, and as 
the golden orb disappeared the Union Jack came down with a run 
and the rocks echoed to the notes of the “Retire.” In a few 
moments night had fallen on the Tapti valley, and we were 
walking home silently, crushed by a sense of finality. 


Fort Asirgarh may still be seen any day, and it has, no doubt, a 
Commandant; but for P. the “ Last Post” has sounded, and for me? 


Je m’assieds pour filer ma laine; 
Le fil casse dans mes mains. 
Allons! Je filerai demain; 
Aujourd’hui je suis trop en peine. 


Rosatiz CAMERON, 
F 2 
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A Roman Haunting. 


I, 


Turnina into the Tor di Nona close by the Orso (which they 
pretend is the oldest hostelry in the world) I almost ran into the 
arms of Guito Falconieri, whom, by the way, one must call Duke 
of Olevano since he has got married. We had not met for 
eighteen months, and he did not certainly expect to see me in 
Rome in the middle of September. 

“ Cafers !” he exclaimed, for it is one of his affectations to use 
peasant idioms and expressions. “ What are you doing here? 
Have you really turned Christian, and come to gain the Pope’s 
indulgences for the Holy Year.” 

Of course I told him that an English Protestant was a far 
better Christian than an Italian Catholic, and disclaimed any 
particular longing for the Jubilee Indulgences. 

“But,” I said, “you must remember my cousin Dom Mauro, 
the Benedettino, who was the Abel in my picture of the First 
Brothers.” 

“Oh yes; and he had made you his heir when he entered 
religion.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, he’s dead. And it was to see him I came here; he died 
at Santa Scholastica ten days ago; after the funeral I came here.” 
“Poor Dom Mauro! I wonder if he’s as glad as I should be.” 

I laughed. 

“Why, my dear Guito, no one likes being alive more than you 
used; is this what comes of being married ? ” 

“Pst! you are dense. I meant if I were a Benedictine. But 
since you are here I hope you are going to stay; where are you 
now? five flights up somewhere in the Bocca di Leone ?” 

“No; I’m looking for quarters. Come and help me, then we’ll 
have dinner somewhere. Oh,I forgot. You will have to get leave; 
is she strict with you?” 
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“Like this?” replied Guito, snapping his right thumb very 
sharply across the inside of his second finger. ‘ Not generally. 
Besides, she’s not here; she’s out at Olevano with the prince and 
princess. I’m in here... on business.” 

“Precisely. Why don’t you take Giulio Conti’s old quarters? 
He too is married, and I know they are still empty; you always 
admired them, and I daresay he would be glad to have a rich 
tenant.” 

“Giulio Conti married. Who next? the Pope’s Grand 
Penitentias, I should think, or the General of the Jesuits.” 

Guito made a face. 

“Mm. There was nothing very monastic about his morals, 
was there?” he said. “ Well, he is married, anyway, and married 
to some purpose. The principessa is an American, and has the 
usual millions, added to which she is not vulgar, and can hold her 
tongue without having to be covered up like a canary.” 

We both laughed. Roman ladies are not as a rule great 
talkers ; with one another they know how to gossip, but the sort 
of insistent, public conversationalism Guito alluded to is, I know, 
anathema to them. 

“So Giulio’s apartment is disponibile,” he continued, re- 
turning to the point, “for though he is only the second son, 
the old prince has given him a title, and the Palazetto Conti to 
live in—to him that hath shall be given. Therefore, my little 
cherubin, you will have the discretion to recollect that Don 
Giulio Conti, the rip, is no more, and that the Prince and 
Princess of Civitella are a model couple.” 


All this time we had not been standing still—there is no 
temptation to linger on a hot afternoon in the Tor di Nona—but 
were strolling easily towards the Ponte Sant’ Angelo at which we 
had now arrived. Opposite us rose the huge bulk of Hadrian’s 
Tomb, to our left, through the hideous lattice of the Ripetta 
bridge, the dazzling yellow gleams of the afternoon sun came 
aslant. 

“But where on earth are you going?” demanded Guito, 
coming to a sudden halt. “Why not come and see about 
Giulio’s rooms now?” 

“All right. I was only going to buy a certain pharmacy pot in 
the Borgo Nuovo; I caught sight of it as I was passing in a tram.” 

Two or three vettwre were, as usual, waiting outside St. Angelo 
and we were soon sitting in one of them, and driving quickly 
towards San Giovanni in Laterano—for that was the sole objec- 
tion to the beautiful apartment I was about to look at, it was 
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out of the way; almost everyone lives in certain orthodox and 
traditional quarters in Rome, not very far from everyone else. 
The region between the Coliseum and the Lateran is not nowa- 
days one of them, and anyone choosing to reside there must make 
up his mind to be called at least eccentric, and not even be much 
annoyed if darker hints are dropped to account for his retirement. 

The young Duke of Olevano was probably well aware that my 
English hide was impervious to all such criticism, and that I 
should certainly not be afraid of living in a beautiful apartment 
that suited me because the neighbourhood happened not to be 
fashionable. For the matter of that the new-blown Prince of 
Civitella had not been afraid either—but then he may have had 
other reasons, 


Il. 


I toox the rooms, and on the following day installed myself. 
They were well-furnished, so I had no trouble in that direction, 
and even the studio had almost everything one wanted. Servants, 
of course, one had to get; but at first I was content with a 
cameriere, and decided to do without a cook until I should be 
more likely to have friends to entertain: meanwhile my meals 
would be sent in from a trattoria, or I would go out to them, as 
the humour might take me. 

Guito went back to Olevano that same day, and I saw him off 
by the 17 o’clock train to Valmontone. As I walked back from 
the Piazza dei Termini I felt rather lonely, and wondered why I 
had not allowed him to persuade me to go out with him. to the 
Sabina. 

A capital at the season when it is empty is always more or less 
melancholy, and perhaps the late afternoon is the least cheerful 
hour of the day. The weather had been by no means unusually 
hot, but suddenly it seemed to grow oppressive. The sky was 
overcast, and there was no sign of sun or sunset; but a dirty 
drab greyness seemed to be diffused over everything. The breeze 
had utterly ceased and the air seemed dead, clammy, and dirty. 
T had not been walking quickly, being desirous in fact of killing 
as much time as possible before dining ; but I soon found myself 
steaming and sticky. My feet too, all at once seemed to grow 
heavy. The Via Cavour seemed endless, whereas it is really only 
a great deal longer than it need be. 

By seven o'clock I could not wait a moment longer for dinner, 
though I had no appetite for it at all; but still it was a way of 
passing the time. For the last half-hour my dawdling in the 
streets had been so purposeless and so obvious that it seemed to me 
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as if the passers-by stared at me curiously ; perhaps it is harder 
to succeed in strolling naturally when your legs happen to be 
long and your ordinary walk a very quick one. 

During my solitary meal I tried to read, but the flimsy, inky 
paper seemed a more insufferable substitute for a newspaper like 
ours even than usual, and very soon I flung it away scornfully, 
and took to examining my neighbours. They were few and not 
interesting. 

I had not originally intended to go home specially early, but 
in the event I decided to do so, and by nine o'clock I was outside 
the door of my apartment and waiting for Manuele, my cameriere, 
to open it. 

As he seemed in no hurry to do this, I felt in my pocket to see 
if I had remembered to take my pass-key with me. Finding that 
I had done so, I had soon let myself in, and was groping my way, 
as one does in an unfamiliar and unlighted place. Why was it 
unlighted ? ’Manuele, it was but too evident, would be no use, 
and our connection, I there and then decided, would be brief. 
There was no light anywhere; in the inner hall, in the outer 
saloon, or the inner saloon. Arrived at the latter I suddenly felt 
myself treading on broken glass or china with which the middle 
of the floor seemed strewn. 

Standing still where I was, I now did what I might as well have 
done before, felt in my pocket for matches, found one and struck it. 

By its feeble glimmer it was easy to see that the room was in 
confusion ; a tall easel had been thrown down, and with it the 
large and heavy picture framed and glazed, that had stood on it; 
the marble pavement was strewn with débris of glass and gilded 
plaster, and also with «'l that was left of a lovely porcelain lamp 
that had unmistakably been dropped out of the hands. 

On the piano were candles, and these I now lighted, and with 
one of them went through all the rooms, but without finding any 
trace of "Manuele. There were other lamps, and I had soon lighted 
them ; but no illumination fell on my desertion by my servant. 
I could only conclude that by some butter-fingered awkwardness, 
he had let the lamp slip out of his hands, and then in his flurry 
and confusion capsized the easel; as the lamp was of exquisite 
Sévres china, and a Roman of the servant class is much more 
keenly alive to the value of artistic objects than our English 
footman would be—as also the picture on the easel was, to judge 
by its frame alone, highly prized by me, he might very easily 
have been afraid to face me after doing so much mischief at the 
very beginning of his service, and decided to show mea clean pair 
of heels. 
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Very regretfully I picked up the broken pieces of my lovely 
lamp, and next set myself to wipe up the vegetable oil with which 
it had been filled. The picture proved to be very slightly injured 
though the frame was smashed into hundreds of atoms, and the 
glass, of course, strewed the floor in shivers. 

On the whole I concluded that the stupid fellow had first 
dropped the lamp and then backed against the easel. What 
could have startled him ? 


ITI. 


Berore setting to work in my studio next morning I went out for 
my coffee, as there was no cameriere to bring it me, and then 
hired a new servant. This man, called Nino, was not informed 
that he had had a predecessor, nor was he hired through the same 
agency. 

He was a smart-looking, stalwart, cheery fellow from the 
Abruzzi, who convinced me, before he had been in the house half 
a day, that he would make an excellent servant. 

He brought me my noonday breakfast and waited excellently 
upon me while I ate it; and himself made coffee for me in his 
little kitchen. 

“If His Excellency wishes I could cook also for him,” he 
declared; and I promised that next day he should try the 
experiment. That night I was dining out. 

But the experiment was never destined to be tried; when I got 
back about eleven o’clock I found Nino waiting for me in the 
street. 

“ Excellency,” he said, “I cannot stay.” 

As he spoke he looked me honestly in the face and it was easy 
to see that his mind was made up. 

“Why not? Come up and we will talk it out.” 

I moved on, but Nino would not follow. 

“ Anywhere in the world I would serve His Excellency, but— 
not there.” 

I saw him “ make horns” as he spoke, with the first and fourth 


fingers of his right hand, nor did he attempt to conceal this action 
from my observation. 

I laughed. 

“ But there,” I pointed out “is where I live. It is very kind 
of you to offer to be my servant if I will change my residence. . .” 


Again I laughed. But he seemed by no means scathed by my 
sarcasm. 
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“Yes,” he observed earnestly “let Her* leave that accursed 
place, and I will serve Her.” * 

“Look here!” I called out rather angrily, “ you’ ve got to serve 
me, and here too. We agreed—for a month . 

I was standing half-a-dozen steps up the staircase, the dim lamp- 
light fell on his upturned face. He shook his head, and said very 
respectfully :— 

“Yes, and I will pay the fine, Excellency ; I am not rich, but 
I will pay. But not all the carabinieri in Rome will make me 
cross again that threshold.” And with the “horns” he had made 
he pointed up to the door of my apartment. 


With a quick exclamation of anger and impatience I turned and 
ran upstairs leaving him standing below. 

“Signore,” he called after me, just as I reached the landing 
outside my door, “do not go in!” 

“What have you broken?” I wondered, fitting my pass-key 
into the lock. But inside everything was orderly and neat. The 
lamps had been well trimmed and were burning clear and steadily ; 
nothing was broken, and nothing was out of place. On the 
contrary, everything had been carefully dusted, and yet nothing had 
been put back into a wrong position. Some curtains had been 
hung in the exact manner and place I had intended. 

It certainly seemed unfortunate that such a satisfactory servant 
would not stay. 


I lighted a cigarette and sat down to consider; my chair, a low, 
easy one was close to the window, and this stood wide open, the 
fresh night air breathing pleasantly through it. 

Presently someone ran past me, and out of the window on to 
the balcony. 

I leapt to my feet and the cigarette dropped from my lips on 
to the marble floor as a sudden exclamation parted my lips. For 
though, as I say, someone undoubtedly passed me, and that within 
a couple of feet, no one had been visible. 

Of course I went on to the balcony, but even before I had time 
to do so a second person brushed past, and went out in front of me. 

The footstep this time was a man’s, a quick, hard tread, as 
unmistakably a man’s as the former had been a woman’s. 

The balcony was not much longer than the window was broad, 
about four or five feet; and it was rather a shallow one. The 
balustrade was of wrought iron, old and very handsome, with 


* “Excellency ” always understood. 
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much ornamentation, some of which, on the right, was twisted 
out of position. 

I stood to the left; and at once I had the impression that 
someone was beside me, nay, that I was between two people, one 
of whom was partly above me, the other much lower than myself 
—as if kneeling on the floor of the balcony. 

Almost immediately the balcony shook so ominously that I was 
about to start back through the open window; but the movement 
ceased, and a moment or two afterwards I heard a horrible thud 
on the floor of the cortile below; exactly such a sound as would 
have been made if a person had fallen or been thrown from a 
height down on to the flagged pavement beneath. 

It was quite useless to peer down into the darkness—for the 
house was tall, and ran right round the cortile. There was a 
moon, but it was not nearly full, and even upon the roofs its light 
was pale. So I determined to go down into the cortile, which 
could be reached without going out to the general staircase. 

My own apartment occupied the whole of the second floor, the 
ground and first floor being let as offices, which at night were 
empty and abandoned. There was a fourth storey, but it was 
dilapidated, and was understood to belong to a country family who 
seldom, if ever, came to Rome, but retained it as their town 
apartments. 

I was, therefore, at night quite alone in the house, but this I 
had known would be the case. 

Before going downstairs I took a small carrying-lamp off a 
bracket in the corridor, and called to my dog, an English fox- 
terrier named Rags, to come with me. 

I did not attach much importance to the fact that he seemed 
disinclined to move, for he had made himself comfortable among 
the sofa-cushions; but his reluctance became more noticeable as 
we got further downstairs ; contrary to his usual custom he kept 
well behind, and four or five times made attempts to sneak back 
unobserved. 

At the bottom of tho stairs, while I was opening the door into 
the cortile, he whined piteously, and followed up the whine by a 
short, sharp bark, that startled and annoyed me unreasonably. 

“Shut up, you idiot!” I said angrily, and poor Rags looked 
terribly downcast and ashamed. He sat a few steps up, shivering 
ostentatiously, and carefully looking everywhere but at me. 

Into the courtyard he flatly refused to follow me, and this was 
surprising in so obedient a dog. Instead, he stood up on all fours 
(he had been crouching on his haunches before), and the moment 
the door was open, fell into a perfect paroxysm of growling and 
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barking, the hair along his spine bristling, and his eyes literally 
blazing with fury. 

But saving himself and me, there was assuredly no living 
creature on the staircase or in the narrow hall at foot of it. 

Once again, cowering back, the dog yelped. 

Determined not to go back without examining the cortile, I left 
the dog, and turned hastily into it. 

So holding my lamp that its light fell on the white stone pave- 
ment, I soon found the exact spot on which, as it had seemed to 
me, there had been the sickening noise, half thud half smash, that 
I had heard. 

It was, as I think I knew it would be, marked by a huge 
amorphous stain, four or five feet long, and eighteen inches broad 
or more; a dull, red-brown, ugly stain, deeply soaked into the 
porous stone. 

By some quick impulse I looked up from the stained pavement 
to the balcony, and there, plain in the moonlight, stood the figure 
of a man; a man who leant over, and peered, as I had done, down 
into the darkness. 

The moon just reached the balcony, and in her sad white light 
the man stood, grasping the iron trellis, staring, with wide-eyed 
horror down into the dark; no vague, and shapeless phantom, but 
plain to see, and easy, as I felt sure, to recognise again and 
remember. 

Nevertheless I never for an instant believed that a living, 
breathing man of flesh and blood stood there; as undoubtingly as 
I felt convinced of my own reality, was I certain that yonder show 
and semblance of a man was but a thing of fancy, an appearance. 

For full a minute he stood staring down, and I, my lamp 
flickering in the night draught, stood staring up. 

Then I turned and went indoors. One parting glance I threw 
up just as I passed in, and still he stood there, peering down. 

Rags, as was to have been expected, had fled; and ultimately I 
found him cowering on my bed, his head thrust. between the 
pillows. 


IV. 


Norutne further occurred that night, and what has just been 
described did not take long, so that I was in bed, though not 
asleep, by midnight. My bed-room opened by a wide arch, not 
yet curtained, into the studio; and before putting out the lamps 
I noticed that through the large window of the studio the moon 
shone in. Lest this might keep me awake, I shut the shutters of 
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this big window, and in doing so found that on the inside of them 
was painted en grisaille a life-size study, evidently intended for a 
picture of Andromeda. 

There was nothing so surprising in this as in the fact of there 
being inside shutters to a Roman window at all. 

In the morning Rags and I went out for our coffee, but when 
we turned homewards the dog betrayed an extreme reluctance to 
return ; at every corner I had to keep a sharp eye on him lest he 
should run away; and at the door he made up his mind. Enter 
the house he would not; threats and cajolings were alike unavail- 
ing; he turned a deaf ear to my remonstrances and was entirely 
unmoved by my sneers and sarcasms. He, the hero of much more 
than a hundred fights, sat with his tail between his legs, his head 
drooped currishly to one side, but with a very watchful eye, ready 
to dart out of reach the moment I should show signs of a desire to 
pounce on him. And there, at the foot of the stairs, he remained 
all day, wistfully looking up whenever I came out and called to 
him over the banisters, dismally permitting his tail to give one 
flap of recognition, but stoutly refusing to come up. 

Abont ten o’clock I went out again and, to punish him for his 
insubordination I forbade Rags to follow me. As walking out is 
his summum bonum of earthly happiness he fully understood that 
this was a heavy mark of displeasure. But he merely assumed 
the airs of a martyr, and sat on the marble doorstep watching 
me out of sight, and shivering violently as if the climate of Rome 
in September was very inclement and trying to a short-haired 
terrier. 

I was bound for the steps leading up from the Piazza di Spagna 
to Trinita de Monti, where as everyone knows models display them- 
selves in the hopes of getting hired. Here brigand chieftains, 
contadint in impossibly national costumes, assassins and apostles, 
may all be met with, and all be bargained with. 

Even apostles cannot, however, be always in season, and I was 
not surprised to find but a thin gathering on this September 
morning. The very artists get out of Rome at this time and 
remove their easels and pallets to the Sabina or the more distant 
Abruzzi. 

One really gorgeous brigand captain there was, only one would 
have had to idealize his legs, which were painfully fat and a bit 
short for his back. 

A good bit higher up, close to the top of the right-hand flight 
where the stairs divide, sat exactly the figure I wanted. Tall 
for a Roman, powerful and splendidly muscular, the man was a 
predestined artist’s athlete; and he had, of course, long been 
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aware of it. Westruck our bargain, and an hour later he was 
in my studio. 

“ He the dog of Don Giulio Conti, eh, Signore? ” he continned. 

On niy explaining that the dog was my own the man seemed 
rather surprised, and said that at all events Rags was just like 
a terrier Don Giulio had had when he occupied this apartment. 

“You know the apartment then?” I asked sharply. ‘Have 
you been here, perhaps, to sit to Don Giulio?” 

“No, signore,” the man replied. But his manner was mysterious 
and unconvincing. 

“How did you know, then, that the Prince of Civitella had a 
dog like mine?” 

The man paused a moment, then answered: “I often: saw the 
dog with the Prince in the streets.” 

“ But how did you know Don Giulio by sight?” 

Again the man hesitated, then :— 

“Signore, my brother pointed him out to me. He also was a 
model.” 

“You say ‘was.’ Is he then dead?” 

“Signore, I cannot tell.” 

I laid down my charcoal and stared. As I did so for the first 
time it struck me that the face and figure before me were familiar ; 
yet I was sure I had never seen the fellow before. Then I re- 
minded myself that the faces of these Roman models are often indeed 
familiar even to those who have never visited the Eternal City, 
for one sees them on the walls of half the picture shows of Europe. 

“Perhaps,” the man added calmly, “my brother Cico is dead ; 
perhaps he is alive. He is gono, that is all I know—gone since 
seven months.” 

“Wait a moment,” I said, for the man seemed about to become 
more communicative. And picking up my charcoal I set to work 
again. But for what I was doing the light was wrong; I wanted 
only a top light. 

“Stop!” I said; and crossing the room I closed the shutters, 
scarcely remembering as I did so that the Andromeda would be 
brought into view. 

But a sudden exclamation from my model made me turn; he 
was gazing at the study with staring eyes. 

“Who is it?” I asked, “ someone you know?” 

“Tt was our sister,” he answered in a low intense voice—“ Cico’s 
and mine.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” I said quietly. 

“It is not your sister, signore,” he retorted; “and can you not 
seo? It was painted—it must have been—there, at night! Now, 
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Iknow. And Cico came... and in his anger he killed her. He 
then fled... perhaps; or perhaps he killed himself... or that 
devil killed him. God knows.” 

As he spoke the haunting sense of recognition focussed itself, 
and I knew that the likeness of which I had been vaguely 
conscious was to the figure that had stood last night in the moon- 
light clutching the handrail of the balcony. 

“Was your brother like you?” I asked. 

“Yes, but he was bigger than me and stronger... He could 
have killed her with his hands.” 

I considered for a moment, then decided to tell him what I 
knew. Together we went down into the cortile, and together we 
raised the marble slabs of the pavement, with infinite labour and 
difficulty, for the tools at our disposal were inadequate and in- 
convenient. My surprise was scarcely greater than his to find 
the remains of two bodies. 

“So he killed him, look, signore!” 

Perhaps he had, who could tell ? 


“Good-bye, signore; to-morrow I cannot come, nor the next 
day, those two days I will give to my dead. But the day after.. 
shall I come?” 

“Yes,” I answered. And he went away. 

On the fourth day I expected him, but he never came, either 
then or subsequently. The Roman papers that day were full of 
the murder of the Prince of Civitella by brigands as he was riding 
from Rogate to Rocca San Stefano in the Sabina. But the term 
“ brigand” is like charity, and covers a multitude of sins. 


Joun Ayscouan. 
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Che Advent of Summer. 


Fiowenrtna reed-tussocks, a yard or so in width, with the sapless 
blades of last year’s growth lying matted beneath their arching 
plumes, stand in among the trees between the lichen-covered wall 
and the pathways round the margin of the lake. In the spaces 
about the reed-clumps tall bracken-fronds, viewed from above, 
have the appearance of a delicately traced pattern outlined against 
the darker green of the grass. So fine of texture, so clearly 
coloured and carelessly designed—reed-clumps, ferns and tall wild 
hyacinths above; ivy, grass-spears, and glossy leaves of peri- 
winkle below—this woodland carpet is a rest and sweetness to 
the eye. In the middle of our woods the trees grow so closely 
together, as a rule, that birds and flowers are rare, and butterflies 
almost unknown. But on the outskirts of the woodlands life 
abounds in greater vigour and variety than anywhere else, if only 
the sun stands over against the trees in the morning. Bathed in 
the fulness of spring sunshine, the leaves and flowers leaped into 
life directly the first happy swallow, cleaving the soft air above, 
twittered gently of “the sweet o’ the year.” 

In the bright warm hours the smell of summer ascends from 
the grass. You cannot describe it, except as the scent of rising 
sap. Break off a reed-spike or a branching fern, and you will 
recognise this more readily. Not only to the eye comes the 
greeting of summer. The melodious flowing of the wind past 
the quivering tree-tops overhead, and in an undertone among the 
moving leaves of the lower branches is the first sign of its 
presence. When you climb the stile and stand knee-deep in 
the bracken, the perfume of the sap confirms the assurance of 
the breeze. But if a third sign were wanting, the songs of the 
chaffinches, warblers, and wrens, following each other without 
interruption, would more than suffice. 

In the clear atmosphere everything is intensely bright or 
deeply shadowed. Light green beech-plumes, sparkling where 
the sunbeams glance, hang down over the dark masses of the 
background—almost too startling a contrast for the eye, so ac- 
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customed to grey days or a blending, rose-tinged mist. No 
summer day is without its own especial charm. By noon the 
shadows are foreshortened, and the canvas is taken indoors, else 
the sketch must be rearranged with the altered position of the 
sun. The painter comes again at a suitable hour next morning. 
The shadows are of the exact length, the sunflecks dance among 
the leaves, but the atmosphere is not the same, the colours are 
different, and the effects he had sought to grasp have slipped for 
ever beyond his reach. The same swallows come to the barn year 
by year; the same warblers to the copse. The same angle marks 
the image on the dial; the same honied fragrance floats across 
the dewy path. But something is inevitably different ; one chord 
or other has ceased to vibrate, and a varying note is heard in the 
symphony of summer. 

In the early morning the presence of summer is most wonder- 
fully felt and seen. The busy city toiler—whose only day of rest 
is the seventh, and whose chief delight on that day is to rest in 
bed till noon—seldom realises the meaning of summer. When 
he reaches the woodlands, the fragrance has already gone from 
the warm south wind—dropped through it, scattered deep in the 
grass, or carried away into the dwellings of the bees. The reed- 
clump’s sap, ascending into the air, breaks forth on the breath of 
summer. But the richest scents are exhaled when a myriad 
flowers unfold to the morning, each throwing open its painted 
doors that butterflies and bees may partake of the honey which, 
throughout the night, was being prepared for them within the 
nectary. The wind passes by, fanning insect wings cause a fine 
dust to stir within the blossoms, and the pollen grains are swept 
away to mingle with the winecup of the bee. 

The greater part of Nature’s work is finished before noon. By 
the time the sun is half-way down the western sky the flowers 
have yielded nearly all their honey, and the pollen load grows 
heavy to the bee. The leaf droops in the heat, the blossom 
languishes, and the insect hums in a low, minor note that is an 
unconscious appeal from tired wings. When spring is still 
boisterous and uncertain, the humble bee hums through the 
hedge on her way to the earliest flowers. Through the long 
summer days, till chill October throws misty shadows across the 
first rime frost on the meadows, she swings from blossom to 
blossom, out over the open pasture or deep into the heart of the 
wood, passing by the bitter for the sweet. Hardy and fearless is 
she, not delicately reared and overstrung like the hive bee. She 
roves where the hive bee dares not follow, and long after the last 
wanderer has returned to the thatched skep in the garden, the 
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wild bee is abroad in the fine rain of the spring afternoon, or, 
still later, among the tufted catkins of the grey-leafed willow in 
the dusk. 

The sunlight plays about the old lodge by the lake. Breaking 
in a long-drawn whisper, like curling waves against a distant 
shore, the wind passes by, and then begins the frolic of the light. 
Among the polypody ferns growing thickly on the lodge roof, 
along the ivy and clematis clinging to the wall, across the path, 
over the garden, and into the thicket where hyacinths and peri- 
winkles grow—the sunflecks chase the shadows everywhere. The 
wind turns the leaf aside, and the darkness is immediately il- 
lumined. The breeze and the sunshine work together. Touched 
by a warm breath of life, a million forms leap up to take their 
place in the procession of summer. At noon, with the sun high 
overhead, there is little darkness in the woodlands, only below the 
reed clumps and clustering honeysuckles, or deep among the grass 
blades, or within the scarcely defined outline of the restless leaves. 

Near the lodge the lake is fringed with a shrubbery—a wilder- 
ness given over to Nature but for the rhododendrons and a 
flowering shrub, whose golden blossoms are rather of the garden 
than the waste. No gardener’s hand now prunes the trees; the 
borders are no longer laid out carefully in spring, or weeded in 
summer; the lake is never cleared of weeds. Bring me an artist 
to paint the scene, and let him call his picture “Solitude.” In 
the catalogues of our great galleries no title appears more 
frequently. A stag holds high his antlered head, standing out- 
lined against the stormy clouds that crest the mountain top. Or 
a lion crouches at the brink of the pool, in the starlit darkness of 
a tropical night. Solitude! But give me the still lake, with its 
water-lilies, and a film of duckweed covering lightly all but one 
opening among the rushes, and there, at the edge of the weed, 
show a moor-hen afloat amid the grey-purple reflections cast from 
the trunks of the elms; and let there be flickering lights from the 
pale green beech plumes against those clear-cut shadows which 
cause the lake to appear so deep and lonely; and kingcups at the 
margin of the mere. Such is the solitude which I break in upon 
this summer morning. 

The first flaming poppy among the charlock in the young 
corn, the first pale rose drooping over the hawthorn sprays in 
the hedge, were the harbingers of summer. Not till the scarlet 
satin petals burst their sheath, and the tender green of the rose- 
bud fell back from the delicate blossom, did the hot air hang 
throughout the night above the drowsy fields. With the advent 
of June the long wands of the broom put on a yellow garment; 
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the thistle shoots up; the wild carrot begins to flower; the hawk- 
bit becomes the companion of the dandelion, and every neglected 
spot is a tangle of goosegrass, fern, plantain and crowfoot. The 
ephemerals hatch out in such swarms on the water that sparrows 
and finches come in numbers to feed upon them, continually 
crossing and recrossing from bank to bank in pursuit of their 
gauze-winged prey. When the cream-and-gold of the dying day 
deepens into the purple-and-rose of sunset, the trout, undisturbed, 
begin their feast, and rippling rings spread everywhere over the 
placid pool. 

On the bank, under the hawthorns in the lane, crimson crane’s- 
bill is blossoming in luxuriant profusion—not one plant here and 
there, but a growth excluding all besides, like matted moss 
crowning a ruined wall. Below, on the edge of the ditch, are to 
be seen a few stars of the wood loose-strife, delicate, beautiful, 
golden. At the foot of the hedge, blue veronica and scarlet 
pimpernel peep out—so blue, so vividly scarlet, that the palette’s 
gaudiest colours are dull by comparison. A low questioning note 
descends from the finch in the beech boughs far overhead, and a 
shower of song from the warbler singing where the sprays of the 
woodbine are thickest. An orange-tip butterfly loiters along the 
lane ; a tortoise-shell basks on the stone; a brimstone wanders 
by, flaunting his fans of brightest canary yellow. The glistening 
grey of the silverweed grows round a blossom almost like the 
yellow rock rose, near the hooded trefolium in the grass. Blood- 
red flames of sorrel shoot up from the leaf stems—so thick in the 
undergrowth, that, looked at from a distance, the meadow is not 
green. Setinthe bank are pink campions, white hedge-strawberry 
flowers, branching tufts of meadow fescue, and anthered clubs of 
foxtail grass. All these are before me—not in that order and 
arrangement so loved by the scholar; they give no suggestion of 
long Latin names. As I have written them so they come, each 
bearing some token whereby I may afterwards remember them 
with the “ tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

Grass blade upon grass blade—with shadow tracery as perfect 
as upon the giant oak, and represented by nothing on the painter’s 
canvas but a splash of varying colour, for even the grass defies 
imitation—so thickly growing as not to be numbered in a 
thousand years. Buttercup nodding to buttercup, and dandelion 
to dandelion, from hedge to hedge. Red-veined docks, purple- 
veined coltsfoot leaves, young beech saplings scarcely a foot above 
the ground, and clover leaf trespassing upon clover leaf. Ivy 
trailing over the gateway, not dark and glossy, but new and pale 
and as yet unvarnished by the wind. Birds dropping in twos and 
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threes from hidden boughs to the ground, the lines of their flight 
intersecting, like careless pencil strokes across the page of the sky, 
Branching lady’s-smock, with flowers of palest lilac ; and groundsel 
budding and seeding in the ditch. Leaf-mounds of charlock on the 
bank, topped with yellow spires; and arching sprays of bramble 
and rose, hiding withered stems and tendrils that were green 
last summer. The last bunches of the scented “ may,” and white 
petals strewn beneath upon the ropes of bindweed climbing from 
the ditch. And always the smell of sap and pollen, and the 
murmur of the wind, and the chorus of happy birds. 

The petals of the gaily-painted flowers are like swinging shop- 
signs in the village street—an advertisement of their wares, to 
tempt the passer-by. The evolutionist would have us believe 
that by some slow process extending through millions of summer 
days down the long ages of time, the wayside plants, aided by 
their countless insect visitors, have gradually changed their first 
inconspicuous green, wind-fertilised flowers into bright blossoms 
of scarlet, yellow, crimson, purple, or blue—so infinitely beautiful, 
like drops of liquid colour from the many-tinted sunset sky, or 
from the blue dome of noon, fallen upon the grass. 

There is a continuous buying and selling taking place in the 
meadow; or rather, labour is being employed and paid for. 
** Come,” says the flower to the bee, “here is honey, but for this 
honey you must pay me by carrying a few grains of pollen to the 
pistil of my neighbour over the way.” Frequently, before the 
end of the day, the pollen load has grown too heavy, and the 
weary insect falls down in the grass to die. Thousands of hive 
bees are thus killed by overwork. Sometimes, however, the 
insect gets the better of the exchange. Winnowing and threshing 
out, a storm of wind and rain comes over the summer night and 
continues till the day has grown apace, flinging withered leaves 
and petals aside, making clear a pathway into the tangles, and 
scattering the pollen from the stamens against which the bee 
brushes herself when probing the nectary. But the welcome rain, 
stimulating the plant, has caused the honey to fill the nectary to 
its brim. Then it is that the bee, unhampered, pays but a small 
price for her dainty food, and works till dusk in comfort. 

Lessons in the art of drawing inferences are given by wayside 
flowers ; they will whisper many a pleasant secret to you, if you 
only pause to listen. The pink crane’s-bill tells me that I am 
thinking too much of the big bombus ; that there are many other 
bees and wasps, smaller than the house fly, which do not sing 
bass and advertise themselves thereby, but which are, nevertheless, 
indispensable to the flowers, This is how the secret is unfolded 
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by the crane’s-bill flower. The blossom is pink ; it has, therefore, 
been painted to attract an insect visitor, and is not fertilised only 
by the wind. How is it fertilised, by the ant? No; for the ant, 
on its way to the honey, would pass beneath the anthers, and the 
pollen would not be brushed off; neither would the insect creep 
over the stigma in which the pollen grain might germinate ; nor 
would the bright petals, coloured on the upper side, attract a 
wingless wanderer below. By a moth at night? Hardly; for 
the moth-fertilised flowers are generally paler, the more readily to 
be seen in the dark. Bya fly? No; a fly’s tongue could not be 
pushed far enough into the nectary to reach the honey. The 
flower must be fertilised by some insect possessing a trunk. 
Isa butterfly its agent? No; for the crane’s-bill blossoms often 
before the butterflies appear. By our friend the bombus? No; 
the bombus is too heavy for this tiny flower standing upright 
among its leaves; also, even if the flower were weighed down 
without breaking by the humble bee, its nectary would be too 
shallow for the exceptionally long trunk to be used with ease. 
Evidently, then, the favourite visitor must be winged, and a 
day-flier, small, light, possessed of a trunk through which to 
suck the honey, and probably patient, with a fixed and constant 
task always before it. These deductions are verified as we lie 
prone on the sward watching the flowers, for presently two or 
three wild bees, so small as to be rarely noticed by the casual 
observer, drop over the hedge, and pass on silent wings from 
flower to flower. 

Summer is now advancing step by step, not hurriedly, as in the 
far north, where thoughts of a long winter overshadow even the 
brightest day. There has been one rush forward when, in the 
first fortnight of May, the woodlands burst into leaf. Then 
came a sudden, all-absorbing change; but now the colours of the 
leaves deepen almost imperceptibly ; buds and branches develop 
one by one; the purple bells have opened only at the bottom 
of the foxglove’s spire. Beauty must not wear itself away. It 
must halt, like men and women in middle age, that maturity may 
be enjoyed for a space between the preparation of youth and the 
days of life’s December. Summer is wayward and beautiful, 
never the same. One moment the fairness of the blue morning ; 
and presently a shower ; then a rift in the clouds; and at evening 
the glory of a golden sky. No monotony, but a ceaseless play of 
fight and shadow about the old lodge; and sometimes thought 
awakens a plaintive sadness, that a quiet joy may afterwards sink 
more deeply into the heart, 


AtrreD WELLESLEY REzs. 
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On a Little Music. 


“ You know music is enormously over-rated.” 

Positively we all jumped. 

She said it so quietly, too, leaning back in her chair and 
regarding the fire-light with musing eyes. 

“Here is heresy!” Mrs. Newman exclaimed. Miss Allthorpe 
started. 

In our part of the world kind folk are much addicted to the 
holding of afternoon parties; if it should be the time of year 
when the darkness soon creeps up and the cold winds whistle 
round the houses, you are invited to drink tea, usually badly 
made, pressed to eat horrible little sweet concoctions in the shape 
of cakes or biscuits, and listen to music. Conversation is a lost 
art. This has been said before, but let my sufferings give me the 
mournful privilege of repeating it. 

It is apparently impossible to draw ten or twelve persons 
together who will enjoy an hour’s conversation. In summer we 
exercise our muscles at games. Women who must shortly sign 
themselves in the census as numbering forty years, ride up, hot, 
dusty, and panting on gleaming bicycles, wave a mallet, bat, or 
golf club before you, and implore you to leave contemplation and 
run at one game or another. But when, even for these ladies of 
well-developed muscles, games are not feasible by reason of snow 
upon the ground, we are reduced to sit and listen to the curate 
singing, or to all or any of the young ladies who perform with 
varying correctness and facility upon the piano. 

“We hope to have some Music.” I write it with a capital 
letter, it deserves it. 

But when Mrs. Lattimer, sitting quietly before us, gave 
utterance to such words as, “You know music is enormously 
over-rated,” we were startled. 

It was in her own house, in the room Mrs. Newman complained 
Jooked more like a Jibrary than a drawing-room—-the room with 
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quaint book-cases against every wall, and etchings framed and 
unframed in profusion. The large piano was open, and music- 
books and songs lay about. 

Mrs. Parkes, a friend of Mrs. Lattimer, was staying in the 
house; she was a lady with a high nose, a good figure, and a 
predilection for cigarettes ; I could see her case now in her hands ; 
probably she thought that, most of the guests having departed, 
she might be permitted to smoke. 

Holland and myself remained. 

“Music over-rated!” exclaimed Miss Allthorpe; “dear Mrs. 
Lattimer, what? ‘ when music, heavenly maid, began ?’” 

“Music hath charms to soothe,” cried Holland ; and I, not to be 
excluded from the chorus, added my voice: 

“If music be the food of love, play on.” 

“Peace, peace,” said Mrs, Lattimer, raising her hands in mock 
despair, “praters are ye all; I am not now speaking of that 

“ Music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger struck, 


Divinely warbled voice 
Answered the stringed noise.” 


I refer rather to the profession of musical tastes and capabilities 
for singing by persons who are otherwise absolutely uncultured.” 

“T do not agree with you at all,” said Mrs. Newman ; “ every one 
who sings and plays must be cultured. I mean to make Rebecca 
do both if she has to spend hours practising.” 

“Poor little maid,” replied Mrs. Lattimer gently, “that is just 
the point I touched on, Mrs. Newman; hours of toil go to this 
performing on a piano, without advancing the culture of the 
toiler.” 

“That peacock song, for instance,” agreed Mrs. Parkes, “ that 
was not to your taste I know, Gretchen.” 

“TI thought it a jolly song, and she imitated the peacock’s 
scream capitally, just like a brute of a peacock my brother used to 
keep,” said Holland. 

“<Tf music is the food of love,’ and that music the imitation of 
a peacock’s scream—ye gods!” murmured Mrs. Lattimer. 

“T don’t know what all you people want,” complained Holland 
—he was not always correct in his English. “ Everything is so 
wire-drawn nowadays; you are all so critical and expect to find 
everything perfection: I suppose you want classical music, or a 
something called a fugue in B minor, which no ordinary person 
can understand.” 


“No, no, I am really not complaining of the quality of the 
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music, Mr. Holland,” replied Mrs. Lattimer. “I could not do 
that, for I am incapable of telling you whether a note is correct 
or incorrect.” 

“ That’s funny,” observed Holland; “do you really mean that 
you don’t know when a fellow sings out of tune?” 

Mrs. Lattimer smiled. 

“You see I am a very unmusical creature ; you are fond of it?” 

“ Yes, I like music, I must say.” 

“So you ought,” said I, “you have a very nice voice yourself, 
I enjoyed your song.” 

“Oh! it was delightful,” cried Mrs. Newman. 

“ You must find it a great comfort to accompany yourself,” said 
Miss Allthorpe. “Sometimes the accompaniment is so badly 

layed when one has to trust to friends. Do you play by ear 
at all?” 

“Oh, yes, I can generally pick out anything I have heard. 
But really I must hurry away; I am going to dine with the 
Willoughbys; I had no idea it was so late. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Lattimer.” 

“Good-bye,” rejoined our hostess. ‘So you are dining at the 
Willoughbys. How brave of you, with his lordship there ! ” 

“The bishop? Oh! he’s rather a good old boy,” replied 
Holland, with his cheerful air, “he knew my dad; they were at 
college together.” 

“Yes,” I consented, “ you are quite in his good books; he told 
me he was charmed to find a modern young man untouched by 
the modern atheistical and irreverent tendencies.” 

Holland blushed and answered simply: “ Well, I should hope 
I am not an atheist. I suppose you and Laugula had been talking 
to the bishop, and when you and he get together I never do know 
what you mean. Good-bye, good-bye.” He shook hands and 
left us. 

Mrs. Lattimer lowered the shades on the candles near her and 
smiled, as if to herself, Mrs. Parkes had been listening to Mrs. 
Newman’s description of some parlour-maid’s faults; she now 
looked up and said: “That's a nice young fellow, Gretchen, a 
straight-across-country young man.” 

“Yes, he is very nice, and his music is delightful,” interposed 
Miss Allthorpe. 

“Oh! I’m very fond of Jack Holland,” cried Mrs. Newman. 
“T should be quite lost if he went away; he comes to dinner and 
sings all the evening ; it is such a pleasure.” 

I was musing on the emphasising of adjectives by some ladies 
when Mrs. Lattimer said: 
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“ Quite so, his music is delightful, he sings all the evening and 
he is absolutely uncultured.” 

“Really, Mrs. Lattimer, we can’t all be geniuses,” complained 
Mrs. Newman, her voice an exercise on staccato notes. 

“ Uncultured ? I don’t understand you,” protested Miss All- 
thorpe, surprised. ‘ He was at Wellington, and his mother has 
told me he did very well there. Why do you assume that he 
is uncultured?” 

“T have no doubt he did very well at Wellington, my dear,” 
replied Mrs, Lattimer. “I can imagine his prizes, nicely bound 
in calf, his cups for running and jumping, the book prizes in a 
case in the drawing-room, and the silver cups and waiters arranged 
on the dining-room sideboard. I never hinted at his being un- 
educated; culture implies a depth education may never sound, 
perhaps.” 

“Hum, I know,” said the lady with the high nose; “ going 
straight across country, and not merely trotting along the high- 
road, and through open gates.” 

Mrs. Lattimer laughed, but Mrs. Newman rose from her seat. 

“How dreadfully severe you all are,” she said; “you quite 
frighten me. Mrs. Lattimer, you ought to go and live in the 
House of Commons; then you could be satisfied with all the clever 
men. ‘Thank you, my carriage is there; good-bye, I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much; do let me have the recipe for those delicious 
cakes soon; only my cook is so stupid she is sure to make them 
all wrong. Good-bye everybody; don’t please move.” She nodded 
at us all, and rustled out of the room. For an instant we were 
silent, when Mrs. Parkes cried out— 

“ Now, Gretchen, may I smoke? Mr. Ogden won’t mind, and 
Miss Allthorpe can horrify Mrs. Allthorpe with a description of 
the dreadful woman smoking at dear Mrs. Lattimer’s.” 

“Do what you like, my dear, except be mousey-minded,” 
responded Mrs. Lattimer. 

“ What's mousey-minded ?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know many women, Mr. Ogden, who appear to be 
nothing more than educated mice? Their little gambols are 
pretty, their eyes are bright, they have quite an elegant taste in 
cheese; but they will never be anything but mice. What is 
education in heaps of cases? It leaves the mind often miserably 
uncultivated. That is why I think musical persons so often come 
under that head. Music, I mean, does not in itself refine and 
cultivate the mind.” 

“The musician’s soul is generally believed to be more highly 
strung than the souls of ordinary men ; as a rule, dear lady, he ig 
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credited with the poet’s sensibility, in addition to his own as a 
music-maker.” 

“Your music-makers, yes, I grant you them,” said Mrs. Lattimer. 
“ Let us not condemn Apollo, and confound him with the herd of 
penny whistlers. May I explain my meaning? Go into any little 
town, and there you will find that Master Butcher’s daughter 
possesses a piano, Masters Grocer and Fishmonger sing, the young 
gentlemen at the drapery stores will help to form a quartette, and 
the shoemaker will play the flute; they gather together in their 
spare evenings ; their music will probably be correct, their singing 
in good time, and they will greatly appreciate it all. You feel 
surprised, and say to yourself that the masses are becoming 
educated and refined; but look at their parlours, listen to their 
conversation, and your soul will die within you. Offer them a 
good drawing, they will prefer a chromo-lithograph highly 
coloured; they will tell you that the sun puts out the fire, and no 
story of sickness or miraculous recovery can be too fabulous for 
them to believe. At the opera they will applaud the best singers, 
and appreciate the best music; there, apparently, they are not 
at fault: how is this?” 

“ Your speaking of these people,” said Mrs. Parkes, “ reminds 
me that my groom has a capital voice, and whistles divinely ; he 
has a splendid eye and hand for a horse, too, but his accomplish- 
ments go no further; he thinks a great double dahlia far more 
beautiful than ‘ one o’ them ragged-looking chrysanthemums.’ ” 

“That is to say that the cultivation of the eye is less common 
than the cultivation of the ear,” I maintained. 

“Surely the two advance equally, Mr. Ogden,” observed Miss 
Allthorpe. She was quite concerned about it, as though I had 
been praising one child to the detraction of another ; her forehead 
crumpled up in creases. 

“In nature, I fancy, the two do not advance pari passu; a dog 
will distinguish his master’s whistle among ten other whistlers ; 
a bird, a cat, or even a mouse (an uneducated one), will come at 
the sound of a voice to which they are accustomed ; but, if a master 
enter a room without speaking, his dog will not recognise him by 
sight; he will single him out by smell. If you imitate his voice, 
our friend dog will prick intelligent ears; but if you show a full 
length portrait of the master, the eyes lack intelligence; the dog 
will not recognise a thing that has no smell and no sound, Even 
though we call it a ‘speaking’ likeness, no animal will look at 
it twice.” 

‘Decidedly it is only the lower forms of creation that possess 
cultivated organs of hearing,” laughed Mrs, Lattimer. “I loye to 
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pat myself on the back in the belief that my lack of what is called 
ear is a distinction.” 

“But really music is such an exquisite enjoyment!” pleaded 
Miss Allthorpe. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Lattimer, “I am no heathen; I am not 
speaking of the compositions of the masters, I am not even hinting 
at the rapture inspired by a perfectly trained choir, or the glories 
of an organ symphony, the witcheries of a violin under the hands 
of a master—those are joys that break life up into golden bars. 
We are speaking only of penny whistlers, peacock songs, and 
duets played by Jane and Maria. When one gets to a new place, 
the inhabitants will sometimes say to one, ‘It is delighful here, 
such charming society, so much music, you know; we constantly 
have concerts, all local talent, and there is a choral society, a this, 
that, and the other ; and then, after such a recital, the heart sinks, 
and I know that I shall find the good folk for the most part 
prosaic, uncultivated and narrow-minded.” 

“Gretchen, I sing like a crow; does that prove me open-minded 
and all that your heart desires?” questioned Mrs. Parkes. She 
sat in her chair as if she were in the saddle, and helped herself to 
a new cigarette. 

“ Mr. Ogden is smiling,” answered Mrs. Lattimer, “he thinks I 
have ridden my hobby-horse long enough ; probably he has been 
laughing at us all the while in his sleeve.” 

“T was thinking of my boyhood,” I remarked; while I spoke I 
could not help glancing round the room; what a restful, charming 
room it was, books everywhere, and what fascinating old friends 
winked at you through the lettering on the backs; seat yourself 
in almost any part of the room, some delight between boards lay 
close at your hand; the soft light and the absence of senseless 
ornaments were restful also. 

“ Let us hear more,” said Mrs. Lattimer. (I think, if I were a 
poet, her voice would inspire me. I cannot explain to myself the 
charm of it.) 

“TI had the ill fate to be brought up by a number of aunts, 
sisters varying in age from twenty to forty. My grandfather 
was alive, he and his five daughters were very musical; he built 
a large music-room to his house, and most of our time was spent 
there—every evening, at least, I think these five tall, good- 
looking women, who were spoken of as clever in their own town, 
were witnesses to the truth of Mrs. Lattimer’s theories. I was a 
young fellow who read everything that came in my way, but I 
could never speak of any book at home. IfI hinted at evolution, 
they cried out that it was ridiculous rubbish; I might fancy 
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myself an ape, they never should do so; there could be no new 
lights on history, they had learnt all there was to know when 
they were girls; Cromwell was a brute who wanted the crown for 
himself, and the eighth Henry a second Herod; while, as for 
poetry, poetry was an offence; how could I waste my time reading 
such stuff? Milton, of course, they were taught Milton in the 
school-room, and from Shakespeare they learnt selected pieces ; 
but he was vulgar, shockingly vulgar. Then painting—they 
agreed that it was the proper thing for the nation to possess a 
National Gallery, but for their own part, they felt quite certain 
that, when any one said that he liked looking at the works of the 
old masters, he was only posing and pretending to be wiser than 
his neighbours. It was like being dashed against a rock to hear 
them. With the most limited ideas imaginable, they were filled 
with over-weening contempt for others. But they could play 
well—I believe it was called brilliantly, and they could sing well 
also; one of them, now a very old lady, still plays beautifully.” 

Miss Allthorpe left her chair when I ceased. “Don’t move, 
please, my cloak is here.” She drew near the fire again, fastening 
it at the throat and speaking with uplifted chin to avoid the 
clasps. ‘“ Perhaps all you say is right, but I am old-fashioned 
enough to think persons who play well accomplished, and am 
guilty of envying them to some degree.” 

“Ugh! that word accomplished,” cried Mrs. Lattimer with a 
laugh ; “a smattering of painting in oil, and drawing in water- 
colours, speaking French and dressing correctly ; a woman just 
polished enough to suit any possible buyer, and frighten none.” 

“You are a person of exaggerations,” said my lady high-nose 
deliberately. “I know few women more accomplished than 
yourself; you———” but Mrs. Lattimer stopped her. 

“ Another word, and you lose my friendship for ever,” she 
declared. ‘No, I cannot play golf, or hockey, or cricket, or ride 
in bicycle gymkanas; I cannot dance a skirt dance, and I cannot 
sing little songs; what will become of me?” 

The door opened and the servant announced : 

“Mr, Laugula.” 

We were all standing, and I saw Mrs. Lattimer’s face flush a 
little as she advanced. 

“May I really come in?” he asked. “It is a disgracefully 
late hour: I have been kept all day, and I am so jaded that you 
would forgive me for coming if you knew how refreshing it is.” 

But I could rot stay to hear any more; Miss Allthorpe was 
ready, and I would not let her go alone. She does not like me, 
and I do not like her mueh; but her life arouses my pity. I 
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watch the lines in her face, that are deepening so rapidly; the 
two near the mouth I call brother lines, that spendthrift selfish 
brother; the wavy lines perpendicularly across her forehead are 
querulous sisters; and all that fixed net-work round her eyes is 
“ reading-with-a-bad-light-to-mother ” lines. 

So we left them, and slipped out into the bleak darkness, where 
the north wind was making a music of its own up among the bare 
branches and round the corners of the houses. 

Artuur Hoop. 
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A Drawn Bet. 


“My dear fellow, they'll take anything nowadays and from 
anybody. The world has changed since you went to India. 
Your modern woman of fashion doesn’t care a button who gives 
the diamond necklace, opera box, or what not. ‘Is it worth 
having ?’ is the one question she asks herself—not ‘From whom 
does it come?’” 

“Nonsense, you’ve turned cynic, old chap; anyhow, I haven’t 
the cheek to do such a thing.” 

“Then I'll do it for you, and bet you a fiver the offer is 
accepted.” 

“ Done with you.” 

The bet had hardly been concluded before the man who had 
accepted it, Frank Hillyard of the XXth Bengal Cavalry, wanted 
to be off, declaring it was all humbug, but his companion, Tom 
Conyers, held him to it. They had been friends since they 
were at school together, though Hillyard, serving in India, had 
seen but little of Conyers since that period. On this, his first 
furlough, the old friendship had been renewed; the two men had 
now come from Goodwood to the Brighton Races, and were 
staying at the Hotel Metropole, where at breakfast the above 
conversation took place. There was to be a grand performance 
under the patronage of a Royal Highness at the Theatre Royal 
that evening, for which Hillyard had secured a box, with the 
intention of taking two daughters of a brother officer to see the 
play, the said daughters being at a school in Kemp Town. This 
little attention would he felt sure be appreciated by the young 
ladies as well as by their parents at Umballa. It had been 
frustrated the day before by the lady in charge of the school, on 
the plea that one of her pupils having suddenly developed 
chicken-pox it was desirable that the others should be kept in 
quarantine. Discussing with his friend what he was to do with 
the box at the theatre now, a whimsical suggestion had been 
offered that he should give it to the prettiest girl he chanced 
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to meet on “the Front” after breakfast. Hence the bet just 
mentioned, the terms of which were arranged as follows: Hillyard 
was to judge the prettiest girl they met before lunch, it being 
stipulated she was to be a lady to outward appearance, and 
Conyers was to convey the offer of the box in his own way. If 
it were accepted he won ; if refused he lost. 

As they sallied forth each had a secret feeling that they had 
embarked on a joke more worthy of a pair of schoolboys than 
grown men over thirty—one a country squire, the other captain 
in a crack Indian regiment. 

“Never mind,” laughed Tom—he had been called “Cheeky 
Conyers” at Harrow—‘one must have a bit of fun sometimes. 
No one knows me here, and you will be back in the East a 
year hence.” 

Up and down the Front they sauntered, hesitating as to which 
was the prettiest of half a dozen pretty faces; then strolled on to 
the pier, where a boy running round a corner suddenly charged 
head first into Hillyard’s waistcoat, and would have fallen but for 
his assistance. 

“Look out, old chap,” he said good-humouredly. “No damage 
done, I hope.” 

The boy—he was about fourteen—lifted a red face, and with 
a shy “ Beg pardon,” hurried off. Presently they saw him again 
in the company of a middle-aged lady and tall slender girl, who, 
as Hillyard passed and smiled at his young friend, turned a face 
which struck him dumb with its beauty. A few yards further on 
he whispered— 

“There’s my choice. A young goddess and no mistake. But, 
my dear Tom, you had better drop it. She’s too thoroughbred to 
stand any nonsense.” 

“Plenty of class, 1 grant you, but the mother—supposing she 
is her mother—don’t look formidable. Leave me alone to play 
my own hand.” 

This is how he played it. The boy went off alone to watch 
a man fishing at the far end of the pier; Conyers accompanied 
by his friend shadowed and soon engaged him in conversation ; 
learned that he was at school at Marlborough and what he liked 
and didn’t like. Brighton was a very jolly place; his mother, 
sister, and he had been there a fortnight and were going away in 
two or three days, worse luck. Was he fond of the theatre ? 
Rather. He was not going to the play that night, they had not 
taken tickets. Then he was told that the tall gentleman had a 
box to give away and would be very glad if his mother would 
accept it and take him and his sister. He rushed off with the 
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intelligence to his mother, box ticket in hand, and the two men 
followed. Presently Conyers was employing all his oratory to 
combat the objections of the middle-aged lady, who, with many 
thanks for his kindness, would rather not deprive him of the 
ticket, while the goddess stood apart from her mother in an 
attitude of disdain, a cloud of displeasure on her fair face. Not 
until Hillyard intervened, producing his card and explaining 
that he had procured the ticket for two young friends who 
had been prevented from coming to the theatre, did the lady 
consent to do him the charity of using it, and then only on 
condition that he and his friend were not excluded from the box, 
which Conyers had observed parenthetically was large enough to 
hold five persons. 

After a few minutes the two men managed to withdraw 
themselves, and Conyers tried to chuckle. But Hillyard cut 
him short. 

“Never felt such a cad in my life, that girl seemed to see 
through the whole trick. She would have flung the ticket in 
your face if you had offered it to her. Do you call that winning 
your bet ?” 

“Well, perhaps under the circumstances we had better make it 
adraw. But, by Jove, the girl is a beauty.” 

They would hardly have felt flattered if they could have heard 
what the girl said after their departure. 

“My dear mother, how could you? I know it was Bobby made 
you doit. You've spoilt him. I call it a piece of impertinence. 
I don’t say they are not gentlemen, but we know nothing about 
them. Nothing will induce me to go to-night.” 

“Never mind, mummy dear,” said Bobby, “‘it’s only Ethel in 
one of her tantrums. I call the gentlemen regular bricks. And 
they are swells too.” 

Mrs. Raymond had never been a strong-minded woman even in 
the days of her prosperity, when, as the wife of a well-to-do city 
merchant, she was not oppressed by the perplexities which now 
weighed on her as a widow in reduced circumstances, the mother 
of three daughters and one son. She had no strength of mind if 
any one was bent on persuading her to do anything. She only 
wanted to please others, especially her own children, whose 
happiness was the aim of her existence. It grieved her that she 
could not provide them with more pleasures because of a slender 
purse. Of her high-spirited eldest daughter who ruled the 
little house at Ealing—Bobby, now at a troublesome age, being 
the only mutinous spirit—she was especially proud, and with good 
reason. Ethel of the beautiful face and proud bearing was fit to 
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be a duchess. Yet alas! in the narrow circle of their present 
acquaintance there were no dukes and few gentlemen who were not 
more or less penniless. When the doctor at Ealing prescribed a 
change of air for Mrs. Raymond after influenza and named 
Brighton, the thought that somebody desirable might turn up at 
the Queen of Watering Places had helped to second the prescrip- 
tion. But nething had come of it; though many admiring eyes 
on the Brighton Front confirmed her opinion of Ethel’s attractions 
they had made no new friends for want of introductions. And 
now that two men to outward seeming in every way desirable had 
introduced themselves, through an accidental meeting with Bobby 
and a kind wish to give him a treat, Ethel was vexed. Dear 
innocent lady! her daughter, who was every whit as good and 
pure as herself, was not quite so innocent as to the ways of the 
world and the intentions of well-dressed gentlemen. 

“My dear mother, men do all sorts of freaks to amuse them- 
selves and kill time. Do you believe that story of how the box 
was taken for those schoolgirls at Kemp Town?” 

The debate that followed ended at about 4 p.m. in Ethel’s 
consenting to her mother and Bobby going to the theatre; partly 
because of the difficulty of returning the box ticket, as Hillyard’s 
card bore only the address of his London club, and partly because 
Mrs. Raymond was much distressed at the idea that she ought 
not to have accepted this favour from a stranger. 

“ Never mind, dear,” said Ethel, to comfort her, “there’s no 
great harm done after all. Only take care not to give them your 
address at home should they ask for it; and if they inquire why 
I did not come say I have a headache.” 

The disappointment of the two men may be imagined. Yet 
they managed to make themselves so agreeable that Mrs. Raymond 
was actually persuaded to accept seats in their carriage to the 
races the next day, and returned with Bobby from the theatre 
most favourably impressed by her charming hosts. 

“They begged particularly that you would come too, dear.” 

When the next day came, Mrs. Raymond was again in distress, 
for Ethel still remained perverse, and would not go to the races 
with her mother and brother. She made no objection to their 
going, however. The arrangement was that they should have an 
early lunch at the Metropole, and drive to the racecourse after- 
wards. Hillyard and Conyers had, of course, surmised that Miss 
Raymond’s headache of the previous evening was intended as a 
snub to them, and the former was much concerned at it. The 
vision of a tall, graceful figure in a fawn-coloured jacket and 
slate-blue skirt, of a thoroughbred little head and beautiful face 
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crowned by a hat with scarlet feathers, haunted his dreams. He 
felt almost desperate when Mrs. Raymond again pleaded in- 
disposition as an excuse for her daughter’s absence at lunch. 
Though not what is called a ladies’ man, he usually found that 
ladies generally were very far from shunning his company. 
Candid friends like Tom Conyers had even told him he was 
dangerous to the peace of mind of certain mothers in fashionable 
society because he was in the Indian army. Having little “side” 
or conceit, he had laughed at such nonsense, being, he said, as 
averse from matrimony or serious flirtation as they could wish him 
to be. It piqued him, however, to be so decidedly snubbed by 
any girl, above all by this girl, who, he owned to himself, was the 
most beautiful he had ever seen. He suddenly discovered that 
Mrs. Raymond might require a warmer cloak on the racecourse 
than that she had brought, and persuaded her to let him drive to 
her lodgings and fetch one. This resulted in his being the bearer 
of a hasty note to her daughter, which concluded with a postscript 
added at his earnest request: “ I wish, dearest, you would change 
your mind, and come with us to the races.” 

The delivery of the note was a great surprise to Ethel. She 
was obliged to give Captain Hillyard her mother’s cloak, and 
listen to what he said. 

“Have we done anything to offend you, Miss Raymond? If so, 
I am more grieved than I can express. Don’t you think you have 
punished us enough already ?” 

In a few minutes he was driving back to the Metropole radiant 
with joy, Miss Raymond seated at his side. How it all came 
about she never quite understood. It was not her habit to retreat 
from a fixed resolve; but on this occasion she was persuaded. 

That afternoon the girl gave full play to her faculties of enjoy- 
ment, with the result that the two men were charmed by her 
gaiety as well as beauty, and a fond mother rejoiced the more. 
There was only one cloud on the horizon for Hillyard—they were 
going away the next day. He asked Ethel if they could not stay 
one day more, but she shook her head. He hinted to Mrs. Ray- 
mond that it would be a kindness to let him call on her in town, 
if, as he presumed, she lived in London. Ethel struck in, “ Why 
should you think we live there?” A spirit of raillery took 
possession of her as she continued gravely, “ Would you be sur- 
prised, Captain Hillyard, to learn that we keep a school in the 
country, and can’t encourage visits from army men?” She 
parried all his attempts to find out their address, and fairly 
bewildered him and Conyers as to who she could be. Then when 
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formed him she never betted, and it would ruin the reputation of 
their school if she did. All the same, as he was so earnest, and 
said if she would back a horse he named she would win ten 
sovereigns by risking one, she consented to let him make one bet 
on her account. When the race was over he brought her twenty 
sovereigns, saying he had ventured to put two on for her, and five 
for himself. He only wished she had landed the fifty which had 
come to him. What would he have thought if he could have 
heard her say that night as she handed the twenty pounds to her 
mother, “Did you think it very wrong of me, darling, to make 
that bet? Something told me I should win ten pounds for you, 
but I never dreamed of twenty. Surely it was a stroke of 
Providence ? ” 

His good-night to Tom Conyers was marked by a different sort 
of benediction : 

“Have a care, dear old boy. A charming creature, but she 
won't do for you. No money there.” 

“What a mercenary beggar you are, Tom,” he laughed. 
“You rich fellows always are.” He was past thinking of money 
then. 

The next morning, Mrs. Raymond had just written a little 
note, enclosing her card at the same time, to our friends at the 
Metropole in acknowledgment of their civility, when Bobby, 
looking out of the window, announced that they were at her door. 
Their apologies for so early a call were pronounced needless. 
Pointing to the note on the table she said, “ We were not going 
to run away without thanking you again for your kindness, 
especially after Ethel’s chaff of yesterday about the school. 
Were you very much mystified?” Ethel coming into the room 
was obliged to join in the general laugh, pretending it was very 
mean of her mother to give her away so completely. Before the 
visit ended, Hillyard contrived to tell her that he was going to 
Scotland to shoot and fish, and had then an engagement to fulfil 
in Ireland, after which he should certainly give himself the 
pleasure of calling on Mrs. Raymond at Ealing. Conyers also 
promised himself the same pleasure. 

“They are both very nice men—so kind and gentlemanly,” 
purred gentle Mrs. Raymond after their departure. 

“Yes,” said ingenuous Bobby, “ but I think I like the Captain 
best. He gave me two sovereigns, and the other one, so you 
needn’t give me a tip next term, mummy.” 

Ethel said nothing, but went off to finish her packing. 
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S1x weeks after, the thoughts of a very smartly-dressed gentle- 
man in a first-class carriage which had just left Paddington 
Station ran very much as follows— 

“Tam bound to go because I promised to. Besides, I should 
like to see the beauty again in her own home. Poor old Frank! 
He was completely gone, but he'll get over it all right. Besides, 
it would be a crime to take a girl like that out to India. He’sa 
deuced good chap, but it’s just as well I am going alone. He 
hardly gave me a chance at Brighton, and women are easily taken 
by good looks and a grand manner such as he has. All the same, 
the cheque-book counts when it comes to marriage. Not that I 
have any intention of making a fool of myself.” 

Needless to mention that the gentleman was Tom Conyers, 
Esq., of Kirby Grange, near Shrewsbury, that he got out of the 
train at Ealing, and inquired his way to the little villa named 
Springfield. 

Two hours later, on the return journey to Paddington, the same 
gentleman mused— 

“T’m very glad I went. She seemed quite pleased to see me, 
and never even mentioned Frank. It was her mother who asked 
where he was, and what he was doing. By Jove! she is a beauty, 
and no mistake. A nice girl, too, though proud as Lucifer, and, 
I dare say, a bit of a temper when roused. The second girl, 
Grace, is nearly as pretty, but not such a queen, while the 
youngest, Dolly, who comes after Master Bobby at school, will 
turn somebody’s head when she gets out of short frocks. Looks 
evidently run in the family. The mother’s a dear thing—they 
pet her almost as if she were a child. I don’t suppose she has 
much to live on—six or seven hundred a year at the outside. If 
she lived in Park Lane, Ethel would marry a marquis. I wonder 
what she’d think of the Grange?” 

October was nearly out before Captain Hillyard found his way 
to Springfield. At the gate which led into the tiny garden in 
front of the house he met Miss Raymond coming out. His heart 
gave a great leap, and he suddenly became nervous, Her reception 
of him was evidently meant to be chilling. 

“ Were you coming in to see mother, Captain Hillyard?” 

“Yes, of course—and you. Didn’t I tell you I would come ?” 

“Yes; but you said at Brighton it would be before the end of 
September, so we thought you had forgotten.” 
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“Let me explain; but I don’t like to keep you standing in this 
cold wind.” 

“No explanation is required. It is very good of you to 
have come at all. I'll just run in and tell mother. She will 
be very glad to see you. And then, perhaps, you will be so 
kind as to excuse me. I have an engagement I can’t very well 
put off.” 

“You will be back soon, I hope.” 

“T really can’t say.” 

By this time he was shaking hands with Mrs. Raymond in her 
drawing-room, and Ethel, nodding good-bye, vanished. It took 
him at least five minutes to recover his self-possession. Mrs. 
Raymond’s soft gentle manner and unaffected welcome soothed 
him by degrees; they chatted pleasantly for some time, and he 
was charmed with Grace and Dolly, who were sent for and intro- 
duced. He explained how his intention to call on his way to 
Ireland from Scotland had been baulked by an attack of Indian 
fever in the north, which had laid him up for a fortnight in a 
friend’s house and compelled him to go home to his mother at 
Croydon and nurse himself; that this was the first day he had 
been able to leave the house, and his Irish visit was indefinitely 
postponed. Then, after being duly condoled with, he learned how 
his friend, Mr. Conyers, had been down to Springfield half a 
dozen times during the past month ; how kind he and his sister 
had been in taking the girls to a matinée at the Haymarket 
Theatre and a concert at St. James’s Hall; and now they had 
invited them to spend Christmas at Kirby Grange, where there 
were to be great festivities. What a delightful man he was—so 
full of fun! And the girls liked him so much. 

He managed to prolong his visit for an hour in the hope of 
Miss Raymond’s return, and went away chewing the cud of bitter 
fancy. 

He had not been gone three minutes when Ethel came back 
and heard the explanation he wanted to give her, but which she 
had cut short at the gate. 

A moody man on his way to the railway station at Ealing heard 
a voice from behind calling his name, and turning saw a young 
lady, who came up to him almost breathless. 

“Captain Hillyard, I’m so sorry. I’m afraid you must have 
thought me very rude just now. Why didn’t you tell me about 
the fever?” 

“T was going to tell you, but if you remember, you said no ex- 
planation was needed.” 


“T know; it was my fault. I ought to have seen you looked 
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ill and pulled down, and didn’t want to stand in the cold. What 
must you have thought of me?” 

“Tf I may speak the truth, I thought you were very 
cruel,” 

Her eyes fell before the tender reproach in his, while the colour 
came into her face as he added : 

“ But now I think it was very sweet and kind of you not to let 
me go away regretting I ever came. You don’t know how I 
looked forward to this visit.” 

To make amends she walked on to the station with him, and 
remembered on the way back how his face brightened when she 
told him she was not going to Kirby Grange for Christmas. His 
mother remembered, too, how that night before going to bed he 
told her he had seen the only girl he had ever wanted to make 
his wife. 

It was only natural for Hillyard and Conyers to drift somewhat 
apart. They met sometimes, twice by accident at Ealing, and to 
outward appearance were as good friends as ever; but inwardly a 
feeling of rivalry destroyed the old intercourse. As the squire 
phrased it afterwards, they “ were racing neck and neck, each too 
wary to rush his fences.” Nevertheless, Ethel Raymond was not 
the only person in Springfield who knew when Christmas came 
that she had only to hold up her hand to secure a country seat in 
the county of Salop, or unknown possibilities in the gorgeous 
Kast. The latter made poor Mrs. Raymond tremble. One day 
in the presence of Grace there was some playful badinage on the 
subject, which Ethel laughingly turned. ‘‘ You match-making 
old mother; you are not going to get rid of me so easily. You 
want to keep the keys yourself and bully the butcher and baker; 
but I’m not going to hand them over. ‘The man from Shrop- 
shire’ can get on very well with his dogs and horses, and the other 
is a tyrant, accustomed to give orders, not to take them. We 
should be always fighting. Look at his mouth.” 

“It is you that are the tyrant, Ethel,” laughed Grace. “He 
will do anything you want except change his own opinions when 
they don’t agree with yours. You are a regular bully.” 

“ Little girls should not criticise their elders,” said Twenty-one 
to Nineteen. ‘ Wait till you are as old as I am and you'll know 
better.” 

Matters being in this position a little incident occurred to 
strengthen Mrs. Raymond’s prejudice against that horrid India. 
Simla, as we all know from Mr. Kipling’s “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” is not the least scandalous place in the civilised world. 
Among those who partook of its gaieties some five years previously 
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were a Mrs. Spicer, aged thirty, the wife of an elderly com- 
missariat colonel, then grizzling in the plains, and a certain 
Lieutenant Hillyard of the Bengal cavalry, acting as A.D.C. to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Gossip chose to connect these two 
names for some weeks, till the handsome A.D.C. ceased to be 
seen in attendance on the lady at dances and picnics, when it 
immediately began to invent reasons for what it termed a dis- 
solution of partnership. A certain grass widow who had tried 
but failed to attract the A.D.C. was now vegetating at Ealing and 
happened to be introduced to Mrs. Raymond at an afternoon tea- 
party. In the course of conversation, Captain Hillyard’s name 
came to be mentioned and elicited the remark: “I used to know 
a man of that name some years ago at Simla who flirted abomin- 
ably with an artful creature till a jealous husband was obliged to 
interfere. The affair was hushed up, as he was one of the Chief’s 
aides-de-camp. She became a widow two years after, but Frank 
Hillyard never married her.” This remark reached Ethel, of 
course, and met with an indignant exclamation: “ Nasty, spiteful 
woman! I don’t believe a word of it.” All the same it left an 
impression. Though Ethel sternly forbade her mother to repeat 
the story to a single soul, Hillyard fancied that his advances had 
received a distinct check, and groared to himself: “I suppose 
Tom is to be the lucky man after all. A fellow in India has no 
chance of such a prize.” 

On the 20th of December he got a friendly note from Tom 
Conyers saying the whole Raymond family were going to spend 
Christmas at the Grange, and he and his sister would be 
delighted if Hillyard would excuse a short invitation and come 
and help to entertain them. What it cost Tom to write that 
note he did not know or care; to his jealous eye it seemed a 
confounded impertinence or worse. He hurried off to Spring- 
field, carrying a load of presents for every member of the family 
there, and when he found his opportunity showed Miss Raymond 
the note, saying he had understood she was not going to Kirby 
Grange. 

“I did not intend to go,” she watink; “but Miss Conyers 
called on mother the other day and pressed the invitation so 
warmly we did not like to refuse, especially as Grace, Bobby, and 
‘Dolly, will enjoy the outing eo much.” 

“Which means that you will sacrifice your own pleasure for 
theirs,” he observed sarcastically, 

“ Not at all; I shall enjoy it very much.” 

“Tt is the privilege of your sex to change their minds.” 

“And of yours to loge their tempers.” 
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He was far from being appeased by her saying, “ Mr. Conyers 
promised to invite you too, so you needn’t be vexed.” 

“Tam indebted to your kindness for his invitation then ?” 

“ We all thought you might like to come.” 

With an effort he restrained himself from saying more, but that 
night wrote to Tom and excused himself on the plea that he 
had already promised to spend Christmas with his mother. 

“Poor old Frank! I suspect he’s damned me pretty freely,” 
was Tom’s inward thought as he read the note, “All the 
same, we shall get on better without him under the circum- 
stances.” 

Frank Hillyard’s gloom was somewhat relieved by the receipt 
on the 24th December of a very pretty Christmas card on the 
back of which was written, ‘“‘ With every good wish you can think 
of. From E.R.” He noted it had crossed in the post one sent 
from himself with a more glowing inscription in print, and this 
pleased him especially. It was accompanied by other cards from 
the several inmates of Springfield, but was the only one treasured 
carefully in his dispatch-box under lock and key and looked at 
every day for a week. 

It was the middle of January when he again presented himself 
at Ealing. Ethel and Grace were in the drawing-room, and the 
former rose to receive him with a mock curtsey and blue eyes 
sparkling with fun and satire. 

“T trust your Excellency has recovered your usual serenity.” 

Laughing, he replied in the same strain : 

“The sight of your Highness’s countenance is a cure for 
all ills.” 

“ His lordship made no pretty speeches on his last visit, and his 
brow was dark as thunder.” 

“Her Majesty was pleased to be provoking, yet her slave is 
penitent and asks for pardon if he offended.” 

“Sit down and give us some news. Where have you been and 
what have you been doing?” 

As Grace left the room to tell her mother of his arrival she 
added : 

“Why didn’t you come to Kirby Grange at Christmas ?” 

There was a volume of “Idylls of the King” on a table near 
him ; he took it up and quoted from ‘ Elaine’ :— 


“Only this 
Grant me, I pray you; have your joys apart.” 


“Some people say you are clever but I think you are a very 
silly man. You might have helped to amuse us, Besides there 
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was no one at the ball who could valse even tolerably. I suppose 
that was one of your accomplishments as an A.D.C.” 

“You shall see when you give me the pleasure of dancing 
with you.” 

Mrs. Raymond and Grace appearing, the conversation became 
less personal ; he gathered a large crumb of comfort from hearing 
Ethel say that, though no one could be kinder than Mr. and 
Miss Conyers, the Christmas party at the Grange was on the 
whole rather dull and stupid—a statement at once denied by her 
mother and sister. She was evidently bent on his not going 
away vexed that day. 

A day or two after he brought his mother to call, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing that she was charmed with the whole Ray- 
mond family and greatly admired the beauty on whom he had set 
his affections. Then a period of action and reaction set in. Ethel 
developed moods which perplexed him, and even induced a gentle 
warning from her mother, who was all in favour of Kirby Grange, 
to the effect that it was not fair to encourage false hopes or 
trifle with deep feelings. 

“Tt’s a pity you don’t hunt more,” she told Hillyard once 
rather sharply. “I hate to see a man wasting his time talking 
to women.” 

“You remind me of another Ethel in ‘The Newcomes,’” he 
rejoined ; “ one day all that is sweet and noble, the next-——” 

“What ?” 

“Well, not so angelic. You don’t do justice to yourself.” 

“Thank you. Our vicar is getting up penny readings. May 
I tell him you will treat us to a lecture on the caprices of 
women ?” 

“T have only studied the caprices of one woman, so am hardly 
qualified.” 

“One of your Simla friends, I suppose.” 

“No. She has never been in India.” 

“You might find some better employment. It would do you 
more good to amuse yourself hunting and shooting.” 

This little skirmish, one of many similar, led up to something 
like a battle. When Hillyard next went to Ealiag Ethel had 
gone away to stay with some friends for a fortnight, which 
lengthened into a month. She had scarcely returned when a bolt 
from the blue shattered all the plans he had meditated for the 
summer, during which he hoped to put the momentous question 
which had trembled on his lips a hundred times but had been 
withheld for fear of an unfavourable answer. Trouble had arisen 
gn the northwest frontier of India; an expedition was organised 
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to punish marauding tribes, and the General in command wired 
offering him a post on his personal staff. A soldier’s instinct 
prompted him to wire back accepting the offer. Then he realised 
what it meant and went to Springfield to say good-bye. That 
bleak March morning, how well he remembered it in after 
ears. 

: He was obliged to tell his news in the presence of all three 
ladies; one of whom turned deadly white and presently left the 
room. The others received it with intermingled regrets, questions, 
and good wishes. There was a big lump in his throat while he 
treated the affair lightly, saying the row might be all over by the 
time he reached India. Still it was a chance he could not refuse 
and was lucky to get. They might see him back again in 
England soon, though not in time for the ’Varsity match at 
Lords and Henley Regatta, to which he had promised to take 
them. He talked in this fashion, not remembering what he said, 
till somehow he found Ethel waiting in the hall and followed her 
into the dining-room. 

“When must you leave England ?” she whispered hoarsely. 

“ Next Friday.” 

“T shall never see you again. Have you forgiven me?” 

The emotion working in her pale face and sad imploring eyes 
thrilled him with a strange joy even then and made his voice 
break. 

“There is nothing to forgive, my darling.” 

She was sobbing on his breast, “ Oh, Frank, Frank, I cannot let 
you go,” when Grace gently closed the door. 


Before he came back Ethel had to endure a year of weary waiting, 
sharpened by anxiety as she searched the telegrams in the Times 
and thanked God every day his name was not in the list of killed or 
wounded. One morning alas! it appeared among the wounded 
with the word “severely” after it. Then her prayers wrestled 
with heaven for a dear life, and consolation came only when a 
line from him reached her saying his wound was nothing; the 
bullet had been extracted, and she need not worry, as he was 
getting on famously and would soon be out of hospital. The 
history of that bullet, which brought him a D.S.0., she gathered 
subsequently from the newspapers and the general’s dispatch. 
Mail after mail he comforted her with glad tidings. At last he 
was convalescent; the campaign was ended and he was on his 
way home with a sick certificate and brevet-majority. Tom 
Conyers met him at London Docks, brought him down to Croydon, 
and handed him over to his mother and Ethel. 
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Three months after, the same Tom, proposing the health of a 
bride and bridegroom at a wedding-breakfast, observed that they 
owed their happiness to him while he owed his to them. There 
was a general laugh, though no one understood what he meant. 
Asked afterwards by the bride to explain his conundrum, he 
replied : 

“Don’t I owe my happiness to you? If it had not been 
for your want of taste I should never have been lucky enough 
to win Grace, who has grown just as pretty and is twice as easy 
to manage.” 

“T see,” she said, laughing. “But how do we owe our 
happiness to you?” 

“Well, if it had not been for me you and Frank would never 
have known each other.” 

To prove this assertion he was obliged to reveal the story of the 
drawn bet on Brighton Pier. 

G. H. Trevor. 
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The Key of the Door. 


oe 


Tue little white-washed court-house was open to the rain, the 
wind, and the world generally. It was petty sessions day in 
Ballycarney. 

Petty sessions days are nearly always damp throughout Upper 
Ossory—just as though the very skies wept over the difficulty of 
enforcing Sassenach law on the Heights of Ireland. 

Sergeant McShane drove away the goat which cropped a pre- 
carious meal on the strip of herbage outside Ballycarney court- 
house. On the magistrate’s desk lay the record books, ready for 
inspection. Curious persons began to peep through the door to 
see if their honours the justices had yet arrived. A few shuffled 
across the wet clay floor and settled themselves down upon the 
benches. 

A smart dog-cart whirred into Court Street and drew up before 
the door. Thence descended Caffyn the R.M., greeted by a salute 
from Sergeant McShane. Caffyn was an Englishman—or, at least, 
an Irishman educated in England. He had an interesting liver, 
and a sublime ignorance of the ways and wiles of Upper Ossory. 
The liver was due to India; the ignorance to training. 

The sub-inspector came next, a smart young man who had 
failed for Sandhurst, but was an excellent judge of a horse. 
Then the local justices arrived. Hartopp, who was a D.L., 
thanks to his ancestor the farrier in Dutch William’s army; 
O’Carney, who had inherited a very small portion of the Bally- 
carney estate; and Dan Cheevers, whom a paternal government 
had dubbed “J.P.” because he had a snug farm and shouted the 
war-cry of “Tim Healy aboo!” These, with Caffyn, R.M., were 
the “bench ”—a bench of many colours. 

The blue pages of the record books rustled as Hartopp took 
the chair, with O’Carney on his right, and the R.M. in the 
position traditioually ascribed to the bad angel. Mr. Dan 
Cheevers found a seat somewhere in the rear, where a map of 
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Ardearney Barony hung next to the printed statutes in re the 
shooting of game. 

Then the prisoners began to file in through a side door, 
escorted by several strapping members of the Royal Irish. Nods 
and mysterious signs passed between the woebegone group of 
men and women and their friends on the “free side” of the 
railing. Here a lawbreaker would lift up five fingers, or ten, 
as the case might be, while an answering signal would be sent 
back from the occupant of a distant bench, and the prisoner 
rendered happy or disconsolate according to the nature of the 
reply. Or a much bandaged sufferer, seeing his enemy in the 
throng, would flash towards him a malignant glance from his still 
uninjured optic, only to receive in return a grin of defiance. 

The doctor and the clerk of the peace came in together, the 
former from a damp round of red tickets, the latter from his 
home, which was seven Irish miles across the mountains. Then 
somebody banged the door so that the rain could only spit through 
a broken window pane, and the wind whined insultingly down 
the chimney. The Court was open. The blinded goddess fingered 
her scales. 

“The Crown versus Judith Mullally,” remarked the clerk of 
the peace as he fitted one of his own particular brand of nibs 
into a rusty penholder. “ Judith Mullally, come forward.” 

There was no answer. In the court-room people looked at each 
other, wondering who “ Judith Mullally ” might be. 

From the bench O’Carney leaned over and whispered something 
to the clerk. The latter smiled, and in a louder tone summoned 
“Judy Gorman.” 

Immediately the knot of prisoners parted, and a wretched little 
woman, hollow-cheeked and clad in rags, darted forth with a 
policeman in pursuit. 

Caffyn, R.M., brought his hairy fist down with a bang upon 
the desk. 

“ Here, I say!” he spluttered, “what’s the meaning of this? 
Who the deuce is this woman ?” 

“This is Judy Gorman, Caffyn,” observed O’Carney smilingly. 
“ Have you never heard of Judy Gorman?” 

“Then let Judy Gorman go back to her place,” snarled the 
R.M. “The woman named on the charge sheet is one Judith 
Mullally.” 

There was a distinct titter in the Court. “ Well, you see, 
Caffyn,” explained O’Carney, “we have many queer customs in 
Upper Ossory. One of them is that a married woman retains her 
maiden name after marriage. Now Judy Gorman’s late husband 
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was one Kyran Mullally, so the sergeant there wishing to summon 
her legally and not more Ossoriense, put her down in the charge 
sheet as “Mrs. Judith Mullally.” I don’t believe any one in the 
Barony could guess who “Judith Mullally” was without doing 
a little hard thinking, for Kyran has been dead these twenty 
ears.” 

we Twenty year an’ three months come next All Sowls’, your 
honour,” wailed the voice of the prisoner. “Twenty year an 
three months since Kyran, God rest him, went to Heaven. An’ 
’tis seventeen year and a week since Hartopp pulled the roof over 
my head. ‘i 

“ Silence, woman!” shouted Caffyn. “This is an extraordinary 
travesty of justice. The prisoner is first summoned here under 
an illegal name, and then allowed to talk in this manner. Mr. 
Chairman——” 

But Hartopp had risen from his chair. He was a slow man, 
Hartopp, but not an unkindly one. 

“T shan’t adjudicate in this case,” he said. “The prisoner 
was formerly my uncle’s tenant. Will you take my place, 
O’Carney ?” 

The change was effected, and the case against Judy Gorman, 
otherwise Mrs. Judith Mullally, began. 

The policeman told his story. Judy Gorman had been “at it 
again,” he declared. On the previous evening she had lighted 
a bonfire on the knock of Stracashel, part of the property of 
Mr. Hartopp. Tim Casey, who held the farm, had warned her 
off, but she refused to go, alleging that it was her own house, and 
she had a right to be there. 

“House!” interrupted Caffyn, R.M., “ who said anything about 
a house? Is there a house on the hill of Stracashel ?” 

No: there was nothing there now but a pile of stones. There 
had been a small farmhouse once, the policeman believed, but 
Mr. Hartopp had torn it down. The farmhouse had belonged to 
Judy Gorman and her husband, Kyran Mullally. The widow had 
been evicted for non-payment of rent. 

“Oho!” cried Caffyn, “so that not satisfied with trespassing, 
she was also illegally attempting to occupy premises from which 
she had been evicted ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and, of course, the bonfire brought a sluagh of people 
from the hills around. And when I came, Judy—er—the prisoner 
was talkin’ to the crowd.” 


“Unlawful assembly, and incitement to commit an offence,” 
grunted Caffyn. 


“She was cursin’ Tim Casey and Mr. Hartopp,” went on the 
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policeman, “and when I started to take her, she ups with a big 
door-key and says to me: ‘Take me if ye dare, ye long-legged 
peeler with the harp on your buttons, and the lie in your heart. 
Take me if ye dare,’ she says, ‘for I’m in my house, and the 
door’s locked and I’ve got the key!’” 

“ What on earth did the creature mean by that?” demanded 
Caffyn. 

“Faith, I’m not sure, sir; but she shook the big door-key in my 
face, all the way to the police-barrack. And when I brought her 
before Mr. O’Carney that night, he told me to give her the key 
back.” 

Caffyn looked reproachfully at the chairman. Perhaps this 
mysterious door-key was some secret symbol—some mystic token 
by which rebel feeling was to be stimulated in those wild uplands 
of the Heights of Ireland. 

“ Where is this key now?” he asked. 

“Where is it, inagh?” answered the voice of Judy; no longer 
low and wailing, but shrill as a bagpipe on a fair day. ‘“ Where 
is it, but here?” 

And she drew from under her old grey shawl a large key of the 
kind used in locking Ballycarney doors—when anyone troubled to 
lock them at all. 

“ Hand it up here,’ commanded Caffyn. 

“Indeed, and I’ll not. Sure ’tis letting Hartopp into my house 
ye'd be.” 

“T think, Caffyn, there’s no need to take the key from her,” put 
in the quiet voice of O’Carney. “The key really does nobody any 
harm. ... Now, Molyneux” (this to the policeman), “anything 
more against Judy?” 

“No more, your honour.” 

O’Carney turned to his fellow magistrates. ‘“ Well, what shall 
we say ?” he asked. 

At this, the eyes of Caffyn, R.M., grew large and round. 

“Goodness me, O’Carney,” he whispered, “ you’ve omitted the 
prisoner’s defence.” 

O’Carney smiled. “Oh, we need not bother about that,” 
said he. 

“ Need—not—bother—about—that!... But, God bless my 
soul, we wouldn’t dare to do such things even in India.... Of 
course I agree with you that matters would be expedited if we 
could give her a month or so at once; but really—really, our plain 
duty demands that we hear her.” 

“Oh, very well; if you insist.... Lawson, will you swear 
Judy?” 
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The clerk rose, and handed a Douay version of the Bible to the 
prisoner. 

“You solemnly swear,” he repeated, “ that what evidence you 
are about to give in this case shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. So help you God. Kiss the Book. 
Not your thumb, do you mind ; but the Book?” 

“Arrah Masther Tom, I kissed the Book many’s the time for 
your father, when ye were a gossoon—and ’tis the same ould Book 
too, by the same token.” 

“That will do now, Judy,” said O'Carney. “The Resident 
Magistrate wants to hear what defence you have to make. Tell 
him your story ; it seems he has never heard it.” 

Judy Gorman looked curiously at this man who had never heard 
her story. Almost everyone in Upper Ossory knew it by heart. 
Even the new curate, kind-hearted as he was, had refused to 
hear her weekly confession, unless she refrained from rehearsing 
that old, old tale. Yet here was one who, so far from declining 
to listen, was actually anxious to be informed on the subject. 
Judy’s worn and wrinkled face lit up; her sunken eyes beamed 
on Caffyn. 

“ And sure ’tis the fine, handsome man he is too,” she said. 
“A dacint gintleman, I'll be bound, that listens to the poor 
widow-woman.” 

“ Don’t blarney me, prisoner,” snapped Caffyn; “but give your 
evidence quickly. And remember you're under oath.” 

“D’ye see this key, your honour?” asked Judy. “ Well, that’s 
the key to my own door at home. That’s the key to my neat 
little cottage on the knock o’ Stacashel. Divil a soul goes across 
that threshold without my leave. Seventeen year ago I locked 
the door with this same key; and all the spawn o’ Cromwell can’t 
open it. 

“Don’t look impatient, your honour. Sure I’m tellin’ ye all 
about it. ... When I married Kyran Mullally, I brought him 
the house and furniture. Kyran was a cripple, and could do no 
work hardly; but sure I worked for the two of us. Still we were 
very poor; and we never saw meat from one year’s end to the 
other. And then the gorsoon came; and there were three mouths 
to feed——” 

“Oh, I say! Cut it short,” cried Caffyn. But Judy Gorman 
had a fair start: and it would have taken the parish priest him- 
self to stop her now. 

“There were three to feed, your honour agra,” she continued ; 
“and Hartopp was hammerin’ for his rint by day and by night. 
Not the Hartopp that sits over there beyant, behind his big 
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black Irish Times; but his father. We paid as long as we could ; 
but when the cow and Kyran died in the same month (and that 
was twenty year ago)——” 

“Good lord!” exclaimed Caffyn, R.M. “Can’t you give us 
some modern history ?” 

“Aye; your honour. Sure I will, that same.... Well, 
when the cow and Kyran died, ’twas the black poverty entirely. 
And ould Hartopp, bad luck to him, kept on hammerin’ at the 
door ; and myself kept on workin’; and the gorsoon kept on eatin’ 
and growin’. At last seventeen year ago Hartopp sent word that 
if I didn’t pay the three twelvemonths’ due, he’d put me out on 
the road. SoI took down the stockin’, and sould the pig; and 
that made nigh on to two years’ rint. That was, as I tell ye, 
seventeen year and a week——” 

With a gesture of despair, Caffyn threw himself back in his 
chair. 

“Seventeen year and a week ago,” went on Judy Gorman. 
‘‘The money was behind the Virgin’s picture over the bed; and 
Hartopp’s bailiff was to come for it in the mornin’, But sure 
your honour, when mornin’ came, the cash was all gone; and the 
gorsoon was gone with it.” 

“In other words her precious son took the rent-money and 
decamped,” explained O’Carney to the weary Caffyn. Caffyn 
merely sighed; for Judy Gorman seemed worse than an Indian 
liver. 

“ And who had a better right to take the money, your honour? 
Sure wasn’t he master o’ the house, and all that was in it? When 
Hartopp’s agent advised me to set the peeler after the gorsoon, I 
tould him to go to the divil for a dirty seamp. Then they came 
around to put me on the road. ‘Oho!’ saysI; ‘ye'll never get 
into this house, ye blackguardly Cromwellian grab-alls. This 
house belongs to my son, Daniel Jeremiah Mullally ; and divil a 
sowl goes through the door till the gorsoon comes back to give 
him leave.’ So I took the key—this same big key, your honour ; 
and, when I see the peelers’ caps in the boreen, I gave it a twist 
in the lock. The boult shot to; and, faith, it never shot back 
since. 

“Down the boreen I goes, and Hartopp’s agent says: ‘ We’re 
comin’ to take possession of the cottage, Judy.’ So I took the 
key and shook it under the nose of him. ‘Ye’'ll never cross the 
threshold o’ my son’s house,’ says I; ‘ for I’ve got the key o’ the 
door.’ And he didn’t. Sure they had to set fire to the thatch, 
and break in the walls with crows and picks. But I went up to 
the top o’ the knock, and sat laughing at them. 
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“They tell me that ould Hartopp gave the ground to Tim 
Casey the gombeen-man. But sure there’s no right or justice in 
that, your honour; for the land belongs to the gorsoon, and the 
gorsoon has the money in his pocket to pay for it. So wanst ina 
while I go and light a fire on the hearthstone to warm the house 
again Daniel Jeremiah Mullally——” 

“Daniel Jeremiah—what ?” exclaimed Caffyn, R. M., sitting 
up in his chair at the second repetition of the name. 

“Daniel Jeremiah Mullally, your honour; my own dacint boy 
that only took the cash that was his by right, and went away 
from his poor ould mother Judy——” 

“Like the dirty scoundrel he was! ”—and the hand of Caffyn, 
R. M., came down with a furious bang. “Daniel Jeremiah 
Mullally indeed! I thought there was something familiar in the 
infernal ruffian’s name.” 

The Court woke up. It usually fell asleep when Judy Gorman 
was well started in her story; but on this occasion it woke up 
with a vengeance. O’Carney turned round in his chair, confident 
that the R. M. had been driven suddenly crazy. Hartopp put 
down the Irish Times. The hands of the police flew to their 
side-arms. 

“Daniel Jeremiah Mullally!” roared Caffyn. “What d’ye 
tell me Daniel Jeremiah Mullally did?” 

“Did, your honour? Sure he only took the few pounds that 
were his by rights, and——” 

“ And left his mother to be thrown out of house and home. 
And went and enlisted at Templemore, when the money was spent 
in drink. And was my servant from the day that his time 
expired, to the day that I kicked him out for stealing. And 
started a sailor’s den in Calcutta—the lowest, vilest hole that 
ever man was knifed in. And sent for me when the black death 
was on him, and he dared trust neither man nor woman under his 
roof, And told me all that this poor creature at the bar has told, 
and a plenty more. Those are a few of the things that Daniel 
Jeremiah Mullally did, before I brought him a priest that day, 
and held the door shut against a howling mob while he made hig 
peace with God.” 

Judy Gorman’s brows were knitted. She was trying hard to 
understand what he meant, this big, red-faced man with the 
blustering voice. At last she smiled. 

“Tm thinkin’ ye know the gorsoon, your honour,” she said. 
“ Musha, how is he annyhow; and when will he be after comin’ 
home ?” 

Some fool in the crowd laughed, and a policeman kicked him 
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savagely. A dozen hillside men saw the action, but there was not 
even a murmur. Nay, two or three made up their minds to treat 
that policeman, the next time he passed Cody’s shebeen. 

Caffyn, R. M., put his hand over his eyes for a minute. 

Then he said, speaking very slowly, “ Your son is better than 
he ever was in all his life. And he has sent you home a message. 
If you come up to Mr. O’Carney’s this afternoon, I shall give it 
to you.” 

Judy Gorman faced round to all those that sat on the benches; 
and not one in the crowd could look her straight in the face, any 
more than they could in the face of Father Phelan, when he 
preached of a Sunday morning. And everyone knew that Father 
Phelan was a saint. 

“Glory be to God; didn’t I tell ye all!” she cried. “ Didn't 
I say to ye that the gorsoon would remember his ould mother? 
Where are the ones now that wouldn’t listen? He sent a message 
to his mother, d’ye hear? And next summer maybe he'll be 
comin’ home to his own house on the knock beyant. An’ ye’ll all 
cry ‘God save ye, Daniel Jeremiah!’ and ‘ Welcome back, avick !’ 
But I’m the only one can let him into his house; for ’tis me that 
has the key o’ the door.” 

And she lifted the great door-key heavenwards as a token 
to all. 

Caffyn, R. M., rose from his chair. “I’m going into the con- 
sulting-room, gentlemen,” he said. “ Will you do me the favour 
of joining me there ?” 

O’Carney paused for a moment to remand the prisoner in the 
case of the Crown versus Mullally. When he rejoined his brother- 
magistrates in the little bare room behind the courthouse, Caffyn 
was speaking excitedly. 

“The beggars were hammering at the door, but I kept my 
back against it. At last the priest made me a sign, and I tiptoed 
over to the bed. ‘Bend down, Captain Caffyn,’ said the priest ; 
‘this poor repentant sinner has something to tell you.’ So down 
I bent, and Mullally began whispering in my ear. ‘There’s one 
hundred and fifty British sovereigns in the feathers of the pillow,’ 
he said. ‘There’s seven hundred rupees in the lining of the 
mattress. Give the rupees in charity, but send the sovereigns 
back to my mother in Ireland that I told you about. Her name 
is ——. But before he could get out her name there was a rush 
of blood to his lips, and he died. 

“Meanwhile the devils were battering the door down; but, 
bless you! that priest was a gentleman. He went tothe door and 
shouted :—‘Send to Quarantine at once. It’s a case of plague!’ 
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“You should have heard those fellows scurrying downstairs. 
When I went out to look there wasn’t a soul about the place, 
except one old Chinaman that had had his tongue cut out. We 
sent the Chinaman for a conveyance, and I carried the dead body 
of Daniel Jeremiah Mullally, together with his mattress and 
pillow to my own house. The body had decent burial; the poor 
of Calcutta got the seven hundred rupees; and the hundred and 
fifty sovereigns are now deposited in the bank at Kilmore. That 
was the first, and the last time, that Daniel Jeremiah Mullally 
had ever spoken truth, since he learned how to lie.” 

“So poor old Judy is an heiress,” remarked O’Carney. “ Upon 
my soul, I’m glad.” 

“Glad!” exclaimed Caffyn. ‘‘And yet you wanted us to send 
her to gaol this morning, without even hearing her evidence ! ” 

“Nothing of the kind,” indignantly replied the other. “Judy 
Gorman has been before me twenty times, and she has never been 
in gaol yet. The customary method has been to dismiss the case 
after threatening the prisoner with all sorts of terrible penalties 
for her next offence.” 

Caffyn, R. M., must have been getting into the ways of Upper 
Ossory justice ; for he smiled at this revelation, instead of evinc- 
ing a proper horror. 

“We had better dismiss her case then, for good,” he remarked 
“T mean to see that she gets a comfortable house (on Sracashel 
hill, if Hartopp can manage it) with a good solid lock for that 


door-key to turn in.” 
GrraLp Brenan. 
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Giorgione and Peronese: Magician and Conjuror. 


Aut Art is deception. The sculptor cheats you into believing his 
image of cold marble has the warmth, the very texture, of living 
flesh, the painter that his poor two dimensions have the depth 
and reality of three. The deception is so frank, so transparent, 
that you ask no better of the artist than that he may deceive as 
he will. And he sets about it merrily enough, in truth, persuading 
you, in spite of yourself and your philosophy, that the world is 
a beautiful playground peopled by the fairest of creatures, that 
the past is always present, and the most distant future within 
easy call, It is all done with a twirl of the brush. He is a mere 
painter fellow whatever the part he plays. It may be that of the 
magician, the wizard, who, wielding his brush like a magic wand, 
waves it in mystic circles before his canvas and carries you, as you 
yaze, beyond yourself, floating somewhere between the fair earth 
and fairer heaven, but still in sight of both. Or he may meet 
you in his réle of conjuror and, rod-brush in hand, suddenly, by a 
dexterous touch, create before your wondering eyes a masquerade 
of mundane beauty—a trickery so exquisite that you look no 
higher. 

The wanderer who knows the artist's haunts may meet him 
playing either part in a corner of the March of Treviso, one of 
those charming districts in North Italy where the extremes of 
wide champaign and steep mountain side are always near, but 
never seem to meet. There is war here between hill and plain, 
and you may take your choice of them; either will delight you, 
but one must suffice at a time. If you are in the mood to be 
deceived by some of the rarest alchemy that ever gilded refined 
gold, the pilgrimage to the shrine of Giorgione is an easy one. 
The sleepy old town of Castelfranco lies not a score of miles from 
Treviso. The approach from the south is over the great plain of 
Lombardy, unbroken, seemingly, for hundreds of miles by any 
object more conspicuous than the gilded cross of some slender 
village campanile. Straight never-ending roads losing them- 
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selves between green hedges of acacia and mimosa, and flanked 
by puny sycamores, bring you upon it unawares. There is no 
high romance at the outset. A few short streets of staid, plain- 
faced houses form a simple setting for the tall red-bricked walls 
and disordered towers of the inner—the medieval city. Their 
rich Venetian red is tempered by a luxuriant screen of green 
clinging foliage, but darkly hinted at in the still waters of the 
surrounding moat. Within this charmed circle again lies the 
Cathedral—the Holy of Holies—the high, gaunt, whitewashed 
building which, with its simple inscription, 


Marie D. N. Coelo Recepte ac D. Liberali Patr. 


contains one of the few perfectly authenticated pictures from 
Giorgione’s hand. The silence of the great empty space is un- 
broken. Travellers and worshippers alike are absent. Religion 
and Art slumber side by side. 

The spell of Giorgione hovers over all. High above you 
hangs the great altar-piece, the ‘“ Madonna enthroned with SS. 
Francis and Liberale.” Experience tells you it has been re- 
painted, and that by a modern hand. A great critic has laid 
down for you that the original harmony of colours can no longer 
be seen, only guessed at. And for all that the glowing canvas 
on the bare white wall disarms criticism, sweeps all before it, and 
holds you in a charmed circle. 

The Virgin sits far aloft upon her stately simple throne. Aloof 
too, she seems from the world at her feet, in it but not of it. 
The dark green of her dress, in bold contrast to her rich red 
mantle, is repeated again in a shade of exquisite delicacy in the 
pale green carpet, patterned with blue and gold, falling from her 
footstool. Her throne and seat, rising step over step, are painted 
in a series of quiet harmonious greys, silvery against the deep 
crimson of the background in the lower stories, darker against the 
transparent, almost cloudless, melting sky above. At the foot of 
her throne, to right and left, stand the attendant saints, each 
wrapped in the solitude of his own thoughts, Francis in the grey 
garb of his order, with cowl and knotted girdle, Liberale bravely 
arrayed from head to foot in gleaming armour, helmeted, and 
holding a tall banner emblazoned with a white cross. His raised 
visor reveals a youthful face of wonderful sweetness, tinged with 
quiet melancholy. Above and beyond the wall of dark background 
a beautiful Italian landscape, broken by castellated towers, glows 
in the early morning light of a summer day; behind all, the 
sea in deep repose. 

You do not believe in his magic, the magic of a young man of 
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twenty-seven, until you have thus seen him face to face. His 
power almost bafiles analysis. The story of so much of his life as 
is known (like Masaccio and Raphael he died early) throws 
perhaps some little light upon its mystery. “He took no small 
delight,” Vasari quaintly chronicles, “in love passages and the 
sound of the lute. He played and sang with an exquisite perfec- 
tion, inasmuch that he was for this cause frequently invited to 
musical assemblies and festivals by the most distinguished per- 
sonages.” 

In the very prime of his youth he was stricken with the plague, 
caught from the lady of his heart, whom he persisted in visiting. 
His life was all too short, yet pregnant with promise for a future 
he was to share only in name. His art was like his life, intense 
and instinct with romance. The pupil of Giovanni Bellini, he 
inherited in full his master’s poetical nature, so richly displayed 
in the beautiful “Sacred Allegory ” of the Uffizi, or the mysterious 
altarpiece of 8. Zaccaria, whose dusky glow has power to penetrate 
even that dark church. Or was it rather that the master in his 
turn caught from the pupil something of his sensuous fancy, that 
the painter of solemn Madonnas and suffering Christs fell in his 
old age under an influence not to be resisted, a joyous impulse 
which bade him drink once more at the fountain of youth before 
closing his eyes on a world perennially young and beautiful ? 

And just as we to-day fall under his magic spell, so the greatest 
artists of his own time, Sebastian del Piombo, Catena, Palma, 
Lotto, Bonifazio, the great Titian himself, all felt his power, and 
faithfully reflected in their art that side of his temperament which 
appealed most to their own natures. No artist in the world has 
had a purer influence for good upon the generations that came 
after him than Giorgione. But after all, the indefinable some- 
thing which we are wont to describe as the Giorgionesque was 
perhaps less an individual quality than a perfect expression of the 
spirit of the time, a universal awakening of the cultured world to 
full consciousness of the joyful possibilities offered by the mere 
fact of living. And because he was by nature peculiarly fitted to 
be the exponent of this almost pagan delight in life, we have come 
to regard him as a personification of all that is rare and romantic 
in Nature’s loveliness. 

There is scarcely a picture painted in the early years of his 
century that does not reflect something of this spirit, be it in 
summer landscape, limpid sky, or merely in a turn of the head, a 
subtle glance of the eyes, a breath of poetry pervading the 
tranquil atmosphere. We feel it when we stand before Sebastian 
del Piombo’s wonderful altarpiece in the church of 8. Giovanni 
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Chrysostomo at Venice, and though in later years Sebastian 
sought other folds, we realise here to tho full how powerfully the 
mind of the master had dominated that of his pupil. It breathes a 
fragrant aroma from Palma’s exquisite “ Adoration of the Child” in 
the Louvre, or Catena’s “ Adoring Knight” in the National Gallery. 
It beautifies even indifferent pictures of the school, nameless waifs 
like the cassone panels in the museum of Padua, which yet show 
that in spirit at least they also fall within the charmed circle. 

What a potent spell the young painter exercised over his youth 
ful friend and companion, Titian, a glance at that exquisite alle- 
gorical romance, the “Sacred and Profane Love” of the Borghese 
Gallery, or the thrilling “Concert” of the Pitti, attributed in 
turn to both masters, suffices to tell. Of the joint work under- 
taken by the two young artists on the walls of the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi, the salt mists of Venice have absorbed even the traces. 

Giorgione’s own works are prized now as men prize the fairest 
jewels. Of paintings indisputably by him, the Castelfranco altar- 
piece is the most famous example. But modern criticism has 
discovered upwards of eighteen other pictures coming with some 
probability from his hand. His wonderful power of wedding his 
figures to their milieu, of penetrating both people and landscape 
with an unconscious personal charm, leaving us uncertain whether 
the human element was his primary object, or was introduced to 
enhance the landscape, appears in such gipsy scenes as the “ Féte 
Champétre” in the Louvre and the so-called “Tempest” in the 
collection of Prince Giovanelli in Venice. In many respects these 
are riper pictures than that of Castelfranco. Moreover they are 
easel pictures painted for the frank, free pleasure of persons of 
sensibilility as rich and rare as the artist’s own; to adorn the 
walls of a sunlit chamber, not the dusky depths of candle-lighted 
altar or chapel. 

The reclining “ Venus” in the Dresden Gallery, though until its 
discovery by Morelli characteristically disregarded as a thing of 
nought, is admittedly one of Giorgione’s masterpieces. Not one 
of the many reclining nude figures of which this is the prototype 
can equal the harmony of the line, the nobility and elevation of the 
conception, the peaceful grace in the landscape of this most beautiful 
picture. In this country we know him only from the sweet-faced 
shepherd-boy attributed to him in the Palace of Hampton Court, in 
whose glowing, brown features we find the idealised presentment 
of some Castelfranco rustic. Many another has been ascribed 
by various critics to the Master-magician, but the wish is too often 
father to the thought. And yet there may be many an old church 
or villa in Italy where in sacristy or attic some darkened panel 
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hides under many coats of dust and varnish and restorers’ paint a 
picture from his hand. The idea lends zest to the examination of 
every dirt-begrimed daub of the Venetian School that chance may 
bring to light. But in all his works we find this poet’s power of 
steeping the common things of life in a haze of gold, of detaching 
them from the trivial, the transitory, and conferring immortality 
upon them. 

His figures have a dignity of mien that kings might envy, his 
landscapes a peace that breathes of another world. There is 
enchantment over the scenes he depicts, and something akin to 
mysticism in his treatment of them. His colours are often 
gorgeously rich, never brilliant ; deep and true but few in number, 
for his palette was ever of the simplest. His brightness is the 
brightness of the golden light of day, his richest colours are those 
of russet tree or crimson doublet, his depth of tone is the result of 
his love of soft harmonies of browns and greys and ochres. 

From Castelfranco to Maser or Masiera, its more musically 
sounding name, is but a few miles. From Giorgione to Veronese 
is but one generation. In Art it is an eternity. 

The road winds steadily across the plain; a sharp bend, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the whole scene is changed. 
Blue hills rise rocky and steep to the north barring the way. 
Beyond, glimpses of lofty peaks, cloud-covered, carry the eye 
upwards to unimagined heights. The plain slips from you— 
still, wayside streams become rushing torrents, filling the air with 
sound. Luxuriant vineyards take the place of dishevelled fields 
of drab-sheathed maize. Lemons and pomegranates grow by the 
wayside—a welcome relief from the bleached and shivering 
sycamore. Plain has given way to mountain. But the trans- 
formation is so rapid, so complete, that even the materialist may 
well ask himself whether some spell has not been broken. You 
climb a steep hill and descend into the short valley beyond. The 
blue hills become green, a deep, solemn green, with patches of 
brilliant meadow set off against dusky groves of pine and cypress. 
White-walled towns perched on the steepest of them seem to 
tremble dizzily in the sun. Westward lie Asolo and Bassano ; 
north and east the hills climb towards Belluno. 

More than half a century after Giorgione’s death, Messer Paolo 
Veronese, whose fame never stood higher in Venice and the Marches, 
was commissioned by the patrician Signor Daniello Barbaro, 
Patriarch Elect of Aquileia and himself an artist of note, to paint 
upon the walls of the villa he had built such scenes and figures as 
the artist might conceive for the purpose. And Paolo, un- 
trammelled by aught save the limitations of his medium, for his 
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pictures were to be in fresco upon the inner walls, set to work with 
perfect confidence in his own powers born of nature and experience. 
Here there would be no Philistine Inquisition to question the 
painter as to his orthodoxy, or to insist upon his filling the spaces 
in his composition in accordance with the dogmas of Holy Mother 
Church. 

Signor Daniello Barbaro chose well the site for his summer 
plaisaunce. The Villa Maser lies along a southern spur of the 
hills where they are greenest. It is just such a stately pleasure 
house as you might expect a gentleman of exquisite taste, with 
the aid of architect and sculptor so renowned as Palladio and 
Vittoria, to build. It stands fresh and gleaming against a back- 
ground of dark pines, cedars and cypresses, spread like a long 
white cloud over the hill side. Behind again lie vine-clad slopes 
outlined in soft blue against a bluer sky. There is perfect 
elegance in its simple classic architecture. From the central 
building in the ptrest Renaissance style with sculptured pediment 
and lofty portico, two long wings with arched colonnades seem to 
promise perennial coolness to a southern aspect. 

A sloping drive flanked on either hand with low red walls, 
adorned at frequent intervals with white stucco statuettes, putt 
or amoretti, leads to the portico. The lawn is flushed with great 
beds of dahlias ; a marble fountain has ceased to play. Everything 
is asleep in the midday sun. Perhaps it stands unchanged to-day 
as when the great Paolo himself arrived to set about the task he 
had undertaken. The interior gave ample scope for his imagina- 
tion to run riot, though on broadly decorative lines. The villa is 
built in the form of a Greek cross, the centre serving as the hall, 
and the arms divided into rooms opening one into the other, which 
afford long vistas through the frescoed chambers. 

In the hall you first meet Veronese the Conjuror. A door 
stands half open, and a page in sixteenth-century Venetian 
costume, slashed doublet, trunk hose, cap in hand, looks inquir- 
ingly at you as you enter. From another door a child peeps 
timidly, and you feel half ashamed of thus intruding into the 
private life of the household, for you have learnt on arrival that 
the family now inhabiting the Villa is at home. The deception is 
of course only momentary, but it is a triumph of his sleight of 
hand, 

You go further and find yourself in an octagon chamber, the 
ceiling frescoed with the Gods and Goddesses of Olympus, the 
vaulting adorned with superb foreshortened figures in the same 
style. Around two sides of this vaulting there appears to be a 
balcony with a handsome marble balustrade, A young and an old 
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woman, décolletées and richly dressed in the costume of Veronese’s 
day, lean upon the balustrade, looking and pointing down into the 
room. The younger woman’s hair gleams yellow above her sky- 
blue dress. On the other side two youths are seen, one intent 
upon a book in his hand, the other holding back a dog whose 
hostility to a large baboon just out of his reach is intelligible 
enough. A spaniel and a parrot complete the menagerie. It is 
only another of Veronese’s tricks, another of the practical jokes he 
chooses to play upon you. And there are many others. At the 
end of a long corridor you catch sight of a figure in hunter’s 
attire said to be Veronese himself, and opposite at the other 
extremity the painter’s wife in a gorgeous yellow robe, holding 
a black fan in her hand, would seem to be just stepping into the 
garden, 

At first you are inclined to be angry with all this mummery. 
It is absurd, unworthy of serious art, of grown men and women. 
Can it have been that the proud patricians of sixteenth-century 
Venice with their grave manners and graver faces really delighted 
in the tricks of a conjuror, like a room full of children at the 
present day? And this first impression never quite leaves you. 
It inevitably suggests similar trompe-l’cil by feebler hands such as 
the “Tasso” in the monastery of St. Onofrio. But you cannot be 
long out of humour with so audacious a trickster. He juggles so 
heartily, and with such power. In room after room he has poured 
forth the wealth of his imagination. Ceiling and vaulting, lunette 
and wall are covered with figures of Gods and Goddesses, Virtues 
and Vices. He has dashed them in in a fine frenzy as it would 
seem. Mars and Neptune, Juno and Venus, Bacchus and Icarus 
in superb poses that often suggest Tintoretto look down and 
compel your homage. 

Christian allegory succeeds classic myth. Virtue, characteristi- 
cally represented as a male figure, restrains Love, a woman, with 
bit and bridle. The Virgin is sitting in converse with St. 
Catherine or adored by St. Peter. Noble Venetian men and 
women play in silent harmony upon fantastic instruments. The 
ceilings, often covered with vines and trellises, are perspectived 
into the appearance of lofty vaultings, supported by flying Cupids 
playing celestial pranks. Painted imitation niches and statues 
in grisaille; often by another and inferior hand, fill the spaces on 
the walls. The figures are hedged about with borders in rich 
Renaissance designs forming a complete and elaborate scheme of 
decoration. The whole gives an impression of hasty work executed 
with superb power. 

But in many respects it is unlike Veronese as we know him 
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elsewhere. Nor is it entirely his own fault. No trick of his 
could keep his figures inviolate at the hands of the restorer. The 
frescoes are in deplorable condition, the white plaster peeping out 
everywhere in unsightly patches and accentuating the faded 
chalky appearance of the whole. The figures, especially those on 
the walls, are rubbed and spoilt beyond description. And to the 
eye fresh from Veronese’s glowing oil-paintings in Venice and the 
Louvre, with their superb depth and brilliance of colour, his work 
as Frescante is something of a shock. There is none of their 
wonted glitter in his brocades, no silvery sheen of silk and damask. 
The tints seem dry and hard; he uses his favourite colours, it is 
true, blue, yellow and pink, but they are sterilised, transformed ; 
the prevailing impression is one of graduated buffs, ochres and 
browns against skies of hard opaque blue. 

Magician and Conjuror they are indeed at Castelfranco and 
Maser. Giorgione charms us by some subtle spell, winning our 
hearts by his detached, poetical aspects of nature; Veronese takes 
us by storm, tricks us into admiration, and once at his feet holds 
us by his love of life. Giorgione dreamt in the spirit of Theocritan 
idylls, but his dreams bear no date—are for all time. Veronese, 
the Rubens of the South, revelled in the vigour and vitality of 
sixteenth-century Italy, the Italy of incoming Spanish costumes 
and manners, the Italy of perennial pageant and festa. 


Rosert ©, Wirt. 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
Avutuors or ‘Tur Prive or Jennico,’ ‘Tue Bata Comepy,’ Ero. 


BOOK III. 


A WEEK LATER. 


“ And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day 
and night. . . . In the morning thou shalt say, would God it were even! 
And at even thou shalt say, would God it were morning!”—(Deuteronomy.) 





CuapTeR XX. 


Tue lower terrace walk beneath the sun-warmed crumbling wall, 
against which the apricots merged from green immaturity to red 
and yellow pulpiness; where well-nigh all the year round the 
bees hummed over the old-fashioned thyme and balm-mint beds; 
where it was a black day indeed if there were not at least a few 
rays of sunshine to be trapped—this was the Canon’s favourite 
walk. And here at certain hours, changing according to the 
seasons, he was wont to read his breviary; wont also, on rare 
occasions, to grant himself a delightful snatch of leisure over 
some well-worn little ivory-yellow volume—“ Virgil’s Georgics,” 
from the founts of Aldus Manutius, it might be. Balmy scented, 
sun-kissed were these moments of self-indulgence, sung to by the 
humming of those bees that Virgil loved, shot through with a 
pipe of birds, woven in with colour and shadow. 

These sheltered twenty yards of homely garden beauty (so 
different from the almost royal pleasure-grounds originally laid 
out by the pompous Le Notre) were therefore known as “the 
Canon’s walk.” And “the Canon’s hour,” understood to be 
piously devoted to the breviary, was respected by all the in- 
habitants of Luciennes down to the smallest blouse in the garden. 
So much 50, indeed, that the good priest was not without some 


* Copyright in the United States of America by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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twinges of conscience on the occasions above mentioned, when 
(the spirit of Maro irresistibly alluring him to commune through 
flower and sunshine and wing-murmurs) he had yielded, and 
lingered in his retreat beyond the appointed limit. Nay, there 
had been days when the crime of having hurried ever so little 
over the breviary in order to dally with the fascinating pagan 
had actually lain heavy on his soul! 

On this morning, though the autumn had advanced by yet 
another week since the radiant afternoon when the guests had 
arrived at Luciennes; though red and yellow leaves played the 
part of ruddy ghosts of long-eaten apricots against the wall; 
though in the wild balsam beds, under the shelter of the wall’s 
shadow, heavy beads of dew still marked the passage of last 
night’s frost, so much summer lingered in this happy spot that 
the Canon, with half his prayers still unread, had lapsed by 
almost imperceptible degrees into his favourite corner on the 
ancient stone bench. It was quite warm in the sun; the bees 
were very melodious, the smell of the herbs was heavy sweet. The 
very amiable little devil that had charge of the Canon’s weak- 
| nesses found his task unwontedly easy. Somehow the breviary 
slipped from the Canon’s knees. 





The Canon knew the words by heart; he went on murmuring, 
in tune with the rustling leaves— 


“Spiritus enim meus super mel dulcis; et 
hereditas mea super mel et favum. 
Alleluia, alleluia.” 


And away floated the soul of the Canon on the wings of bees and 


breeze : 
: “Sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. How beautiful!” 
: he thought; and while his delicate scholarly mind moved in 
harmony with his thankful heart, his eyes were lost in the blue 
of a happy sky. 
But— 


“Hine ubi jam emissum caveis ad sidera cceli 
Nare per estatem liquidam suspexeris agmen .. , 
Contemplator,” 


whispered the imp in his ear. Back came the Canon’s soul from 
the realms of spiritual sweetness to a charming pagan earth, astir 
with the humming of Virgil’s honey seekers. 

In some most extraordinary manner the little vellum Aldine 
(heathen from title page to colophon) now lay upon his knee! 
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It opened slowly, quite of its own accord, like a flower unfolded 
to the sun, at the very passage—that favourite page of the 
Canon’s, upon which the set of the print on the yellowing 
paper, the harmonious proportions of word and line, the shapely 
Petrarcan lettering, were dear to him as the sight of a well- 
known and well-loved face. 

* * * * * 

“Aha, my friend, I catch you at it!” said a loud jeering 
voice. 

Thus rudely recalled from floating circles of Elysian peace, the 
Canon opened his eyes with a start. 

“T was meditating,” he began, with great dignity. “It is a 
frequent habit of mine to take a text of my breviary for morning 
contemplation.” 

He spoke, serenely persuaded of his own blameless innocence, 
when his glance fell upon the volume open on his knee. His 
jaw dropped. 

“So I see,” cried the Doctor, with his great laugh. “Aha!” 
and nipped the book from his friend’s lap. 

The Canon blushed, then winced to see his delicate treasure 
caught by two leaves like a butterfly by its wings. He stretched 
out a protecting hand, which the Doctor, glorying in his advan- 
tage, met with an elbow. 

“«Surely,’ says the Duchess, ‘you would not think of dis- 
turbing the Canon at his meditations!’ ‘Oh, yes,’ says the 
gardener, ‘Mr. the Canon is down there, but Mr. the Doctor is 
not dreaming of disturbing him at this hour?’ And Jacques, 
sweeping the valley over there, with his yelp: ‘Not that way, 
m’siewu! Not that way! M’sieu le Chanoine is praying.’ Aha! 
I could get myself a reputation for sanctity too on those terms. 
Eh, the fine meditation!” And the Doctor read out— 


“*Tllum adeo placuisse apibus mirabere morem 
Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora segnes 
In Venerem solvunt, aut fetus nixibus edunt.’ 


“ Tiens, tiens, I could meditate on that myself, mere curer of 
bodies as I am.” 

The poor Canon writhed, as much perhaps on account of the 
Doctor’s butchery of lilt and quantity as from the human 
irritation of one caught napping, in every sense of the word. 
The colour deepened on his cheek. The hand which conveyed 
the comforting pinch of snuff to his nostrils shook perceptibly. 

But the few seconds of time necessary for the absorption of 
the Spanish mixture were sufficient for the spiritual to reconquer 
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his ordinary dominion over the human Canon. Those whose rule 
of perfection it is to engage in set consultation with conscience 
at least three times a day are apt to find the still small voice 
extremely penetrating on other occasions as well. The irate 
gleam in the old man’s eye was quenched. He flung quite a 
shamefaced glance at the Doctor, and, closing his snuff-box, said 
with humility : 

“T hope I have never posed as a saint, Doctor. But if I have 
unwittingly led anyone to think that of me, I am justly punished 
by being found out at the very moment when I was giving full 
vent to self-indulgence and sloth. Occasions of too frequent 
occurrence indeed !” 

The Doctor looked quickly at the stately white head bent, and 
the expression of his good-natured mocking face changed. He 
cleared his throat, closed the Aldine carefully and laid it back on 
the other’s knee. Next he stooped and picked up the breviary, 
dusted it and deposited it on the bench. 

“Oh,” he said then, in a detached voice, “if there were more 
of them like you, I'd begin to believe in the use of saints! A 
pinch from your box, Canon.” 

Their eyes met. It was with comfortable sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“ Ah, aha, hum!” said the Doctor and snuffed noisily. ‘ Well 
now, my gossip, that I have run you down, I suppose we can 
have a few moments’ quiet talk. Not to beat about the bush: 
how do you think things are going on with our friends up 
yonder?” 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. The Canon turned 
towards him with some surprise and concern. 

“ What makes you say that?” 

“ Ah, mon Diew!”—Lebel shrugged his shoulders—“to have 
your opinion on the subject, I suppose. Look here, my good sir, 
you are the keeper of consciences up there, I am keeper of mere 
bodies, even as I said just now. But we are always coming across 
each other for all that.” He sawa flicker of controversial triumph 
in the Canon’s eye, and hastily proceeded with his good-natured, 
brutal frankness: “I have not looked you up to waste my time 
upon arguments of theodicy, you may be sure: I have too much 
to do with this life and this life’s mechanisms just now. Briefly, 
then, you have influence that I, rightly or wrongly, cannot 
pretend to. I'll not discuss it. Well, then, you had better use 
it.” Again the stubby finger came into play. “Get the 
Duchess,” said the Doctor slowly, “to rid her house of that 
girl,” 
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The most profound astonishment, gradually merging into con- 
sternation, became depicted, in waves so to speak, on the Canon’s 
face. 

“The child ?” he stammered. 

“Child!” snorted the Doctor. ‘Now look here, Canon, do 
not speak ina hurry. If you pretend to be able to guide souls, 
you ought to base your judgments upon something more than 
mere externals. Oh, you call that little minx a child on the 
strength of her baby curls and her little face? Now just give 
yourself the trouble to reflect for a moment upon the effect 
that child produces upon the men of the community. There’s 
Mr. Dodd, the fine Yankee fellow. Eh? What does he think 
of the child?” 

More and more disturbed became the priest’s face. 

“Now that you say so,” he remarked hesitatingly, “of course 
—Mr. Dodd—indeed, I believe, at least, I have noticed, he 
is certainly not indifferent to Mademoiselle Gioja’s presence.” 

“Indifferent!” snapped the Doctor. “The man does not 
know what he’s doing when she’s near him. He’s mad for 
her—mad! Well, now, let us take the Marquis next, Totol 
—little idiot! He hates and fears young girls, that one. With 
a girl he has to mind his p’s and q’s. Innocence and ignorance 
and timidity—all that sort of thing bore him. He's afraid 
of it. He has no use for it! You know his jargon; oh, he’s 
a pretty type! He avoided the little one like the plague, 
that first evening. And now! Have you seen them together? 
Seen the way he looks at her? Have you watched him 
manceuvyre to get out of range of mamma’s eyes and inveigle 
Mademoiselle into some deserted room or other? Come, you 
have seen them together! He does not seem to see a school- 
girl in her, now—does he ?” 

The Canon’s lips moved voieelessly, The anxiety in his eye 
grew more intense. 

“ Well, since you mention it,” he at length murmured, “ once 
or twice I have, in truth, seen the Marquis de Lormes with 
the young girl. This morning in the garden——” He passed 
his yellow silk handkerchief over his brow. “ But I assure you,” 
he went on eagerly, “I assure you she did not appear in the 
least inclined to encourage his attentions. It was quite the 
reverse.” 

The Doctor looked at the Canon with indulgent contempt. 

“Quite the reverse,” he repeated ironically. ‘Quite so, my 
dear Canon. That is the type to the life. Oh, don’t I know her, 
that one! Women of that type never do seem to encourage any 
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one, and yet the mere fact of their presence in the room will set 
every man’s blood astir. Look you, my friend, I speak from 
experience. I—TI, old fellow that I am, I myself can feel the 
little demon.” He stopped to laugh out loud at the horror- 
struck expression of the priest. ‘“ But don’t be afraid,” he went 
on jeeringly, “it is a matter of no consequence with me. I just 
note the symptoms as a scientific fact, and that is all. As for 
you, you have worked so long to, and succeeded so well in, trans- 
forming yourself into an old woman Oh, well, you can 
hardly even understand! Now let me tell you in one word what 
your child is: she’s a dangerous woman! Do you want to have 
another definition—the scientific one? C'est une troublante. 
Would you like an historical one? She is what your Churchmen 
in the middle ages used to call a Succubus. And were we still 
in those good old days (’pon my soul I almost wish we were !) she 
would be put on her trial, you would sit on the bench, and she 
would be burned as a witch. Listen! Only a few years ago, 
Madame la Duchesse yonder insisted on taking me to a charity 
fancy fair at Versailles. A monster fair it was; every kind and 
condition of men and women. The good matrons of the Faubourg 
who organised it (our Marquise in the thick of it, of course) had 
entrusted the flower stalls to the ‘ladies of the profession,’ 
because they would be the most attractive to the gentlemen, 
Eh, eh, charity covers a multitude of sins! Well, there was one 
there of that lot, a tall one, a sort of lily to look at, still and 
white and slender. And all round her, I tell you, my poor friend, 
it was like a swarm of bees! It hummed with men, young and 
old, soldiers, actors, dukes, artists, Jews and Christians, what do I 
know—all our golden youth, and all the silver age. Bah! I saw 
a minister, a surgeon, a diplomat, and the last poet. Not a flower 
left on her stall, nor a leaf; heaps of gold pieces before her. She 
would not take the trouble to sweep them into her till. Once or 
twice she opened her mouth, showing the tip of her white teeth, 
only wide enough for the passage of a disdainful word. Occasion- 
ally she looked up, and shot a glance always in the same direction 
at one particular man. Brooding eye of fire! By the way (you 
may not have noticed it), our Mademoiselle Gioja has, on occasions, 
when she looks at a particular person, something of that sort of 
glance. Oh, it is the type! That lily, Canon, was the famous 
Laura Bell.” 

The Canon started, and then instantly endeavoured to cover 
his movement. The ejaculation on his lips he repressed. His 
face became grey white. The Doctor, engrossed in his own 
theme, proceeded with gusto: 
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“And the young man she looked at was the rich Hungarian, 
Count Wallsee.” 

Again the priest started; the sensational ruin of Count 
Wallsee and his no less sensational suicide had reached even his 
hermit ears. 

“Oh, it is the type!” M. Lebel went on. “ And this precious 
orphan of the Duchess has got the type, my friend. She reminds 
me of no one so much as of Ja Belle Lawre herself.” 

The Canon’s happy morning, his mood of charming, if repre- 
hensible placidity, was rudely disturbed indeed. He knew the 
Doctor well; and, while lamenting his irreligious convictions, he 
respected him as an earnest worker and a shrewd intelligence, 
and he loved him for his unfailing all-human goodness. From 
such a man a warning was not a thing to be lightly put aside. 

The two again looked at each other, and it was the same 
apprehension that clutched at both their hearts. These were 
lonely men. The one from vocation and deliberate sacrifice, the 
other from the accident of life. Both, in their different ways, 
filled their hours by ceaseless work for others. AJl they knew of 
home, of the grace of existence, of the joys round the hearth, was 
given to them by Helen. And all the rooted tenderness a man 
has in him to give wife and child, all its overshadowing solicitude, 
its care and thought, its ceaseless preoccupation, these two 
solitary men had almost unconsciously, most purely, given to 
Helen. 

The Canon, of course, was fully convinced that the motives 
which for fourteen years had induced him so persistently to 
refuse all the preferments periodically offered to a man of his 
name, attainments and saintly reputation, were an unmixed 
devotion to his little flock and a humble desire of working out 
his salvation in comparative obscurity. That Doctor Lebel, 
again, had grown grey by the bedside of the country poor, when 
the same amount of work might have placed one of his capacity 
in the first rank of his profession in Paris, was solely due (if you 
believed him) to his intolerance of fashionable humbug, to his 
determined preference for the necessarily less degenerate humanity 
of the fields. “TI like,” he would say, “ to work upon unadulterated 
stuff. I like my human nature in the ore.” 

The real fact, however, blissfully ignored by both, was that 
their whole existence had, for fourteen years, circled round Helen 
as inevitably as that of a man round his natural home. Helen! 
In words even to each other it was, of course, Madame la Duchesse. 
In their hearts she was “ Helen,” their child, the light ot their 
eyes ! 
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The Canon took a fresh pinch and spilt the half of it in most 
unwonted slovenliness. 

“ But, surely, surely,” he urged, with an attempt to re-establish 
himself upon his former height of happy, charitable security, and 
to argue down the clamorous voices of a thousand misgivings, 
“surely, my dear Doctor, you are frightening yourself—you are 
frightening me—rather unnecessarily. Granted that Gioja is 
perhaps too attractive to young men, granted that it is not 
a very prudent thing for the Duchess to have burdened herself 
with an adopted child of that age (having so little knowledge of 
her previous life), more than this cannot be said. Her manner is 
perfectly modest. She seems an innocent, well-brought-up young 
person. Do you not think so? Have you observed anything 
forward, anything displeasing in her manner? As for me, she 
has struck me, I must say, as possessing quite remarkable 
reserve.” 

The Doctor, with his mouth open, his jaw thrust on one side, 
sat scratching his chin and rolling a deeply reflective eye upon 
the priest. There was a pause. Then the man of medicine let 
his hands fall with a clap upon his stout knees, shook his head 
and, stooping down, earnestly surveyed the patch of gravel 
between his feet. 

“Too much reserve! That is the very thing. ‘“Tisn’t 
natural.” 

But the priest had already found consolation in his own 
arguments. 

“Tt is the maidenly instinct, my good Doctor. Come, come! 
you see everything black this morning. Why, the Duchess is 
delighted. And has she not had every opportunity of judging? 
She has the girl with her, morning, noon and night.” 

The Doctor threw back his head. “The Duchess?” he said. 
“Oh, don’t use that as an argument, Canon! Why, she’s as easy 
to take in as yourself: result of the long practice of charity, I 
suppose. Suspect no evil, eh? (Bless her! Bless her!) But 
she’s not a clever woman.” 

The Canon was amazed. He was shocked. In his ears it 
sounded almost like blasphemy. Not clever? Not perfection ?— 
their Helen ! 

“ Monsieur Lebel!” he exclaimed. 

“No, Monsieur de Hauteroche, I am not mad. I know what 
I am saying. Who wants her clever? Not I. Who wants her 
different? Not I. She’s forty times better than the cleverest 
woman that ever breathed. She has got the intelligence of the 
heart, the tact of the heart. Ah, no one will ever beat her 
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there! Look you, man: it is because she is what she is... 
well, we need not talk about that, you and I. But things would 
hit her hard, you know; and, in short, I don’t like the look of it 
all up there.” 

“ Why, then,” said the priest, infectious fear again invading all 
his reasoning faculties, “the best thing that can happen is that 
this Mr. Dodd should marry Gioja. From certain little indica- 
tions,” said the Canon, with an air of great worldly acumen, 
“obtuse as I may be, my old friend, 1 am convinced that this 
young American has the most serious intentions.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Yes, yes!” He lay back upon 
the bench, gazing upwards at the blue sky with vacant eyes, and 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 

“Why, then,” pursued the priest, delighted, “‘ Providence has 
already provided. They must be married. What more simple? 
The young girl’s future is happily assured. And a possibly—ah 
—disturbing element is removed from the house. Mr. Dodd will 
have to return to America very soon. And there we are. And I 
myself—Hein, what did you say?” 

“T said: ‘Marry them,” remarked the Doctor, still staring at 
the blue. 

“ Marry them?” repeated the other. “Of course.” 

“‘ Marry them,” said the Doctor, “if you can.” 

“ Hein?” said the priest again. 

M. Lebel gathered himself together. Fertile in methods of 
expressing the state of his mind by the contortions of his body 
he now drew himself up into a sort of hard knot, his arms clasped 
round his knees. 

“Oh, you might marry him, fast enough. But she won’t have 
him.” He suddenly unclasped himself and fell apart, both hands, 
fingers outstretched, flung out with the utmost emphasis. “She’s 
shown that pretty plainly. She has her eye on some one else, 
Canon—the Duke!” 

The Canon felt as if he were being whirled round in some 
sudden and amazing whirlwind: all his thoughts danced giddily, 
aimlessly, like dry leaves in an autumn blast. 

“ But,” he exclaimed, feebly catching at the dry leaf that bobbed 
up oftenest, “she cannot marry the Duke!” 

There was a pause, an awful pause, while the Doctor looked 
at the priest. The Canon felt his skin grow cold and stiffen. 

“No, she cannot marry the Duke,” said the other at last, very 
slowly. Then he added quickly, with his expressive gesture: 
“Don’t misunderstand me. Thus far all is right, of course. A 
week! But have not you noticed? The Duke avoids her, he is 
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uncomfortable near her. He is afraid of her. Why? 1! told 
you why just now: he is a man, parbleu. Afraid of her did I 
say? He is afraid of himself! And, what is more, the Duchess 
has noticed something unusual about him. She asked me to 
catch him and prescribe for him to-day. She thinks him looking 
ill. She ought to have asked you—but we shall see.” 

“Oh!” cried the priest, and clasped his hands, “for God’s sake, 
Doctor! Oh, my God!” He raised and shook his clasped hands. 
“This dreadful world! The Duke is a man of honour, Lebel— 
besides, he loves his wife. There is loyalty to keep him, the 
sanctity of hospitality. You see I speak of no higher rule.” 

“The Duke is a man,” said the Doctor, doggedly. “I don’t 
know much about the higher rule, but I know men. So did the 
old chronicler, by-the-bye, whom you call inspired. Did Adam 
refuse the apple when Eve offered? Does any Adam ever refuse 
the apple from a pretty Eve? Ah, if he refuses once, I warrant 
he does not refuse twice. Not if I know human nature.” 

“ Alas, alas!” wailed the other. “Poor human nature! Poor 
indeed when it will depend on its own strength.” 

“Come,” said the Doctor, with affected roughness, “this is no 
moment for jeremiads, I interrupted your meditations (ahem !) 
to-day because I felt the matter was urgent enough. By a stroke 
of good luck it appears that M. Favereau is expected back. Our 
three good heads together should find a respectable way out of 
this business.” 

“Unfortunately,” said the Canon, still heavily troubled, “ there 
is a diocesan meeting at Versailles, this afternoon. Even now,” 
said he after consulting his watch, “I ought to be thinking of 
making my way to the station. Impossible to say if I can return 
to-night or only in time for my mass to-morrow morning. It is 
most unfortunate!” 

“Oh, to-morrow will be time enough, let us hope!” said the 


Doctor, with a laugh. “Time will be wanted—time and tact.” 
* * * J * 





“To vary the simile, in short,” said M. Lebel, briskly, as he 
accompanied the Canon part of the way down the shady avenue 
of chestnuts towards the white high-road leading to the village, 
“to vary the simile, my old friend, there is a serpent in our 
paradise, and we must—and shall—get rid of the creature before 
it has time to do the mischief which is in its serpent nature 
to do!” 
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Cuapter XXI. 


Ir was very cool in the long drawing-room of the chateau, where 
groups of antique, gilt-legged, brocade-covered furniture made 
islands in a shining sea of parquet flooring. The walls, with the 
old pastels let into their white panels, stretched to an incredibly 
high ceiling, where dim chubby cupids wreathed in azure ribbons 
and pale roses chased one another across clouded blue skies. 

Upon one of the little islands, protected from the outer world 
by a curveting gilt and glass screen, the Duchess and her friend, 
Madame Rodriguez, sat under the spreading fans of a palm. They 
were pleasantly installed between the reseda-scented breeze that 
blew in from one of the open windows and the incense rising from 
a fantastically large bowl of roses enthroned on a low marble and 
gilt-chained, altar-like tripod. 

Helen, in her lilac-tinted morning gown, lying back against 
the pale green cushion of the causeuse, looked an image of rest 
and placidity—rest, although her long white fingers moved 
ceaselessly with flash of knitting-needle in the mass of wool 
in her lap; placidity, although one who knew her well might 
have traced on her brow and in her eyes a secret weight of 
trouble. 

Nessie, a very antithesis, sat on a spindle-legged chair at a 
spindle-legged writing table—if indeed the verb “to sit” can 
apply to a kaleidoscopic change of position that never permitted a 
minute’s quiescence in the same attitude. The little lady’s apricot 
cheek was flushed; her crisp hair, twisted this way and that by 
the frequent clutch of impatient fingers, suggested an impression 
of mutiny unwonted in those well-drilled tresses. 

Five or six sheets of paper, crumpled or torn across, lying 
around her, as well as ink-stains on the small fingers and even one 
or two upon the lace ruffles of that elaborate primrose-ribboned 
negligé—in which she had cut such a charming figure only an 
hour ago—bore witness that her agitation was connected with the 
inditing of a letter. 

She now bent her head over the blotter. The much nibbled 
and ruffled goose-quill was plunged vindictively into the ink, 
Scratch, scratch went the nib in great black lines across the new 
sheet, with an energy that set every separate vaporous frill 
quivering. 

Suddenly the pen was dashed aside and the writer wheeled 
round in her chair waving the result of her labour. 
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“Listen, Helen— 


“* Mrs. Nessie P. Rodriguez begs to inform Mr. Ruy Antonio Rodriguez 
that she declines to have any further communication with him of any 
kind or description whatsoever. 

“«Tf Mr. Ruy Antonio Rodriguez goes on pestering Mrs. Nessie P. 
Rodriguez in the same manner as before, she will certainly place the 
matter in the hands of her lawyers.’ 


“What do you think of that? That’s pretty clear, is it not?” 

The Duchess turned the corner of her row without looking up. 
Then she said gently : 

“T would not send that, Nessie.” 

Mrs. Nessie P. Rodriguez hereupon fell into a violent state of 
indignation, in which she fluttered and pecked about as effectively 
as a robin in a rage. : 

“Oh, would you not, though!” This was sarcastic. ‘No, of 
course you would not.” This was sheer temper. “If your Duke 
played the same games on you as Rodriguez does on me, you 
would just turn up your eyes to heaven and pray for his soul.” 
This was scathingly contemptuous. Then she became pathetic. 
“Qh, it’s very easy for you to talk! I'd forgive the Duke any- 
thing myself; but when you have to deal with a real” (sob) 
“low-down sort of” (sob) “skunk, like Rodriguez——” Here 
her feelings became too deep for words. 

Helen had raised her eyes. Her voice, after Nessie’s vibrating 
nasal anger, fell like balm. 

“ He is your husband.” 

At this the human robin literally fluttered into the air. Down 
went the pen on one side, the sheet of paper on the other. The 
small feet stamped, the small fists gesticulated. 

“And that’s the very worst thing about the whole sickening 
business. My husband! My husband! Lord, I could forgive 
him anything but that!” 

She gave an angry laugh. And then—for the saving grace of 
real humour extends in many directions—futile rage fell away, 
and the comical side of her situation began to assert itself. 

“Well, I am not built like you, Helen, and that’s about it. I 
am just real sick of being treated like an automatic machine for 
the delivery of banknotes. ’Pon my soul, that Rodriguez thinks 
he has only to drop a penny stamp in the slot, and out will come 
acheque! "Tain’t even always a penny. Ihave known him do it 
on a halfpenny postcard. Faugh! No, now there ain’t a mite of 
good in your going on like that, Helen. I have not got one spark 
ef Christian feeling left for that man. No, nor I ain’t going to 
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pray for his conversion. Why, we might meet again in the next 
world! And I don’t think my halo would sit at all comfortable 
if I did not know he was having a real good frizzle somewhere 
else.” 

Her familiar cackle sounded quite heart-whole and refreshing. 
Helen smiled with indulgent, amused rebuke, as upon a kitten or 
a child or some other irresponsible but delightful little animal. 

Madame Nessie picked up her pen, and nibbled it with her head 
on one side, restored to good humour by a just appreciation of her 
own wit. 

A footman, in his pink-and-white-striped morning-jacket, came 
round the screen and presented a telegram on a tray. 

“For Madame,” he said, holding it under Nessie’s hand. 

“Mercy!” said she, and eyed it with sidelong, shy glance. 
Then she snapped up the folded blue paper and watched the 
servant’s retreating figure critically. ‘“ He’s a real well-trained 
young man, Helen. I wonder how long he stood at the door 
waiting for a pause in our conversation. I expect my voice 
carries some way.” 

“Jean is a good lad,” said Helen, who took deep personal 
interest in every member of her household; “I do not think he 
would listen at the door. Your telegram, Nessie ? ” 

Madame Rodriguez turned the bit of paper over and over. 

“T kind of don’t like the look of it,” she said childishly. Then 
she stuck her little finger under the wafer and pulled it open. 
The next minute, “ Mercy!” she cried again, this time in shrill 
distress, and rose, hands rigidly stuck out, in a doll-like attitude 
of dismay. 

“My dear!” exclaimed Helen, and anxiously approached her. 

But the other impatiently shook off the kindly touch. 

“T don’t believe it,’ she muttered to herself. “It’s a horrid 
lie.” She crumpled the dispatch convulsively, the next moment 
smoothed it out again, re-read it with starting eyes and mouthing 
lips. Then, with a scream of dismay, “ Helen, Helen, what shall 
I do?” she cried, allowed the blue slip of paper to flutter from 
her hand, and sinking into her chair, rocked herself backwards 
and forwards. 


Now really alarmed, her friend took up the telegram, and read 
for herself— 


“Don Ruy Rodriguez dangerously ill—typhus. Begs you will not 
come—fear of infection. Send immediately four thousand francs for 
necessary expenses. Matter most urgent. I transmit his dying love.— 
ManveEL Cortez y Menpoza, Grand Hotel, Biarritz.” 
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‘Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Nessie. “Read it out, Helen!” 
Listening, she punctuated each sentence with a short sharp groan. 
“ What does he say it is now? Typhus!” Shesatup. A flicker 
of doubt appeared in her distraught eye. She suddenly grew 
calmer. “Typhus. That’s new. That’s a new disease. He's 
never had typhus yet. What does typhus run to?” 

The Duchess, who had assimilated the contents of the dispatch 
to her great relief (having sufficient knowledge of M. Rodriguez’s 
previous history to feel very little anxiety on the score of his 
health news), and who was moved with no little indignation 
against one who could play so successfully upon a woman’s tender- 
ness, answered dryly enough : 

“ Four thousand francs.” 

An agony of doubt distorted Nessie’s countenance. 

“That’s cheap,” she exclaimed, jumping to her feet once more. 
“ Lord’s sakes, perhaps it’s true!” She clutched her friend’s 
wrist and shook it violently. “Don’t say it’s true!” And, 
bursting into tears, she once again dropped on her chair. 

* * * * 





* 


The crunch of the Doctor’s heavy foot on the gravel resounded 
from outside. His sturdy bulk presently filled up the open 
window-space. 

“ Heyday,” said the cheery voice, as its owner paused to look 
in, “what have we here?” He untidily stuffed the bandana 
handkerchief with which he was mopping his brown shining face 
into the side pocket of his alpaca jacket, and advanced, suddenly 
professional. The soles of his country-made boots squeaked on 
the polished boards. ‘“ Hysterics, eh?” 

Madame Rodriguez had indeed become quite convulsive in her 
distress. The Doctor surveyed her with a somewhat callous eye. 
Then he turned to the Duchess, who was vainly endeavouring to 
administer consolation. 

“Leave her alone, Madame,” he said. “It is the very worst 
thing in the world to fuss about an hysterical patient. Now, my 
treatment is to pour cold water gently down the neck, and then 
to leave the afflicted person quite alone, in a thorough draught if 
possible. I have never known it fail. Allow me to ring for 
some cold water.” 

Not regarding the situation as serious, and amused by the 
sudden listening tension that had come over Nessie’s figure as 
well as by M. Lebel’s quizzical expression, even tender-hearted 
Helen was unable to refrain from laughter. 

“Hush, Doctor,” she murmured, trying in vain to keep the note 
of mirth from her voice, “she has had bad news.” 
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Madame Rodriguez sprang to her feet, indignation for the nonce 
over-riding all other emotions. 

“ Doctor,” she exclaimed, “you are a perfect brute! Helen! 
how dare you laugh!” She settled her ruffled feathers and 
assumed an air of great dignity. “I am going to pack my 
trunks, anyhow, and take the first rail to nurse my dying 
husband!” 

“Wait, Nessie, wait!” urged the Duchess, and stretched out a 
detaining hand. “Oh, truly, darling, [ am not heartless, but— 
the fact is, I don’t quite believe in that telegram.” 

Nessie folded her arms. ‘“ How dare you, Helen!” 

“ May one see, Madame?” interposed the Doctor. And, without 
waiting for farther permission, he took up the dispatch. 

“You know, Nessie,” went on Helen, eye and tone pleading 
pardon for the merriment that still shook her—‘“ you know last 
week it was influenza, and that was fifteen thousand francs.” 

“Oh, you have made us all aware of the gentleman’s ways,” said 
the Doctor. Then, with his great laugh, tapping the bit of paper, 
he added: “ And I am afraid—for your sake, I am afraid—there 
is not a shred of truth in this.” 

But Nessie, for no reason that can be assigned, was determined 
to view matters on the tragic side. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a sharp ejaculation that was like the 
pop of a champagne cork. She shook herself free of the Duchess. 
“Tm going to pack, anyhow.” 

The Doctor was as resourceful by long habit as he was good- 
natured by disposition. 

“Ah, well—hold! It is easy to ascertain the truth without 
putting one’s self out so much. Look here, now, there’s an old 
colleague of mine at Biarritz; I'll telegraph to him this very 
moment. With precedence we'll have the answer in an hour.” 

“There, Nessie, what a good idea!” cried Helen. 

But Nessie had stalked majestically to the door. Even as the 
Doctor sat down to write she halted and looked back at them, 
a being destined so completely by nature for the light side of 
existence that all her efforts at tragic indignation and wifely 
concern only succeeded in making her somehow more comical 
than in her gayest moments. Shrilly, solemnly and warningly 
she called out to her friend across the long room—Titania playing 
at Cassandra : 

“May you never feel what it is not to know whether you're 
going to be a widow or not!” 

The Doctor laughed out loud, as his stylographic pen fled along 
the telegram form. But Helen’s face changed. 
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“ What a horrible thing to say!” she murmured slowly, as if 
to herself. 

“ Just ring the bell, will you, Madame?” said the Doctor. 

Helen was neither nervous nor morbid. The very sound of 
the Doctor's matter-of-fact voice was sufficient to dispel her 
momentary inexplicable feeling of impending calamity. 

Brushing away the mental cloud, she did as the Doctor bade 
her and stood smiling whilst, in his characteristic way, he gave 
directions to the footman. 

“ Here, Joseph—no, by the way, you're John, you are, well, it 
does not matter anyway—take this to the chemist—I mean to the 
post-office—to be made up. Tut, tut! I mean, forwarded at 
once, with precedence, understand ?” 

As the door closed on the servant, Lebel wheeled round his 
chair, clapped his hands on his knees and drew the long breath 
which generally preceded his entry into professional matters. 

“Well,” said he, “here lam. Where is my patient? Where 
is the Duke ?” 

“He will be here in a minute. He said he would ride to 
Versailles and be back for luncheon.” She clasped her fingers 
over her knitting and glanced up at the friendly face. “I am 
anxious,” she went on. 

“Oh, pooh!” said the Doctor. 

“No, indeed, Doctor, he is not well; I have never seen him like 
this before. Of course he does not complain; he won’t even 
admit that he is ill. But he does not eat, he does not sleep. He 
is restless. He walks and walks, and rides and rides, as if to 
shake off something—I don’t know what—something that seems 
to be coming over him.” 

“Eh, eh,” said the man of medicine, reflectively, with his chin 
on one side and his fingers burrowing in beard stubble. “Temper 
short? Irritable?” 

“Qh, no, no, no!” she cried. ‘“ He has never been tenderer to 
me, never sweeter in his courtesy to every one around him. He 
laughs, he talks; but there is a sad look on his face, Doctor, when 
he does not know that I am watching.” 

“Ah!” commented M. Lebel, and the wandering fingers reached 
his ear where they halted, pensively pulling. 

“T am afraid,’ Helen pursued, “sometimes, that he may be 
feelin g some illness coming upon him; that he is trying to fight 
against it, to keep it from me. His first thought is always for me.” 
Suddenly something in the Doctor’s attitude struck her as alarming. 
Insta ntly every fibre of her being thrilled to terror. “ Doctor, you 
don’t think——_ Oh, my God, is he really going to be ill?” 
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“Tl? Not he,” said the Doctor. “There now, there you go! 
Nothing, I'll warrant, that you and I cannot cure. Eh, a splendid 
constitution, famous type, Madame, famous type! Doesn’t give 
us doctors much work, nor ever will either.” He patted her 
white fingers with his kind, ugly hand. “T'll have a look at him, 
since you wish it. But he mustn't know. Leave it tome” He 
stood up, legs wide apart, in his favourite attitude. ‘* Liver,” said 
he. “The liver, Madame—it is a prosaic subject, but even our 
Duke has a liver, I am glad to say—the liver can play the devil 
with a man sometimes ; excuse the word.” 

The wife’s ear was now strained to other sounds than the Doctor’s 
laugh, reassuring as it was. She had caught the footfall of a tired 
horse under the avenue trees. 

“There is Cluny!” she cried. 


Cuaprer XXII. 


“ Au said and done, there is no denying it,” the Doctor had to 
admit to himself, as Cluny came in, “ that is a charming fellow.” 

A moment before, drawing up a rapid diagnosis based on his 
own observations and the Duchess’s confidences, he had come to 
rather uncomplimentary and alarming conclusions: 

“A poor weak man! The little white witch has brought him to 
the point of mental conflict already. Sapristi, it was time indeed 
to mterfere! Eh! and he married to that woman! Ah, God, the 
pitiful race!” 

But the entrance of the Duke, the mere fact of his handsome 
and courteous presence, the smile and the genuinely cordial 
greeting produced their wonted effect. That the man could smile 
so kindly when he was so unmistakably weary, both in mind and 
body, at once placed him in the rank of those whose errors elicit 
pity and not condemnation. 

It did not, however, take the discriminating Doctor’s eye many 
seconds to discover that things were more wrong with the Duke 
than he had anticipated. And while, with an assumption of more 
than usual boisterousness, M. Lebel returned his patron’s saluta- 
tion, his glance running over the unconscious patient’s face and 
figure, took note of small significant details: the dilated pupil, 
the beaded brow, the notable emaciation of the hands, the restless 
foot, the quick look from side to side, as if in apprehension of 
something or some one. 

“ Decidedly,” thought M. Lebel again, “it was high time!” 

“ Ah,” said Cluny, sinking into a chair, with a deep sigh, “ how 
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cool and restful it is here!” He looked at his wife wistfully, 
and then sharply away again, as if the sight of her face 
stung him. 

“Well you are pretty hot, I should say,” said the Doctor, 
balancing his round bulk on the edge of the causeuse. “It looks 
as if you were going in for banting all of a sudden. Such athleti- 
cism! Always on the move! Aha! I begin to suspect it’s all 
on account of the American cousin. Want to show what a 
sportsman a Frenchman can be, eh?” 

He slid his squat fingers upon the Duke’s wrist. Cluny made 
an impatient movement to shake off the touch. But Dr. Lebel 
gripped, looking hard at him. And with a faint smile and shrug 
the Duke submitted. 

There was half a minute’s pause. Helen, with parted lips and 
anxious face, watched the Doctor’s countenance, now set into 
gravity. He looked up suddenly and with determination smiled 
at her. 

“ Bravo!” he cried, dropping the patient’s hand. “I always 
said you had the best constitution in the province.” 

But “diable, diable!” was what he was crying to himself; 
“hard as wire, and as jerky as a telegraph needle !” 

“What, [?” said the Duke, rising. “Oh, I’m as strong as 
a horse.” 

He strolled over to the window and stood a moment looking 
out. Doctor Lebel rolled off his seat and followed him. 

“Don’t overdo the exercise though,” he insisted. “ You've 
grown thinner.” 

7 * * * * 

Beneath them the garden sloped down to the chestnut alley. 
The last bloom of roses starred hedge and standard. The scent 
of the reseda and of the late honey-suckle was very sweet in the 
sunshine. From a hidden sward came the whirr of a mowing 
machine ; somewhere out of sight rose the song of a fountain: it 
was all very peaceful and homelike. The sky was very blue; the 

green and the flowers were very beautiful; the air very still. 
This garden Cluny had loved to call his paradise, but deep to-day 
was the melancholy sweeping in upon his soul as he gazed down 
upon it. 

All at once, after a rigid second that marked the checking of 
a shudder, he turned abruptly away: a white straw hat and the 
flutter of a white dress had appeared among the rose bushes. 

“ Ah,” said the Doctor, quietly, “ there goes Mademoiselle.” 

Helen came up, linked her arm into her husband’s, and drew 
him again to the window. The figure of Joy, busily engaged 
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among the flowers with garden scissors and basket, now moved 
distinctly into view. 

“The dear child,” said Helen ; “look at her! Isn’t she pretty?” 

Tke Doctor’s words and smile had almost reassured her on 
Cluny’s account. She had recovered something of her radiance. 

“TI wonder,” she went on, “how I ever managed to live without 
a daughter. See how she settled those roses for me,” pointing to 
the great silver bowl. “A fairy could not have done it better. 
I find her, you must know, taking things off my hands in the 
most natural, unobtrusive way in all the world. I call her ‘my 
delicate Ariel.’ (I know you have read Shakespere, Doctor.) 
And then her tact, her good taste! Always the same pretty 
modesty. She is shy, of course, but only as a baby princess 
might be. Don’t you think so, Cluny? Ah, you must agree 
with me there, at least! There is a little want of enthusiasm 
towards my daughter,” she explained, turning again to the Doctor, 
“in this good, spoiling husband of mine. But even he could not 
say that she has ever uttered a word, given a look that one would 
wish ungiven, unsaid.” 

The Duke, after an imperceptible hesitation, patted his wife’s 
hand. 

In his soul just now an infinite weariness had superseded all 
sense of the bitterness and irony of facts. 

“ No, dear,” he answered with extreme gentleness. 

“T foresaw such weeks, such months even, of drilling for my 
little recruit,” continued Helen gaily, her eye still resting on the 
rose gatherer ; “such endless litanies of hints, such moments of 
ludicrous agony for both of us. Vain fears! She has adapted 
herself like—like a flower.” 

With swinging step a tall figure now crossed the brilliant 
sward and plunged down the narrow precipitous path between 
the clipped fantastic box-hedges. Helen drew back, and in the 
action separated herself from Cluny. 

“Ah,” said she, with a smile and a sigh, “there goes George ! 
I half expected that. There are others who want my sprite, 
it seems.” 

Cluny stood a moment looking fixedly out, with eyes not 
seeing the radiant vision but intent upon some inward spectacle 
of conflict. Then he turned abruptly on his heel and moved 
towards the door without a word. 

Half-way down the room, however, he halted and spoke. 

“T must go and change these dusty things, dear. A tantét.” 

He was looking horribly tired, the Doctor thought. Under 
their bushy brows Lebel’s sharp eyes have not lost a shade on his 
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patient’s face; and the look and tone with which he now addressed 
his wife struck him painfully. “One might almost think it was 
remorse,” he pondered. 

“Qh,” came the Duchess’s voice, as the door closed and they 
were again alone, “how happy you have made me!” She laid 
her white hand upon his arm. “ You don’t think, then, he is 
really ill?” 

“ Decidedly,” thought the Doctor, “ the woman’s unobservant, 
not to say dense. . . . God forgive me! Come, come, Sebastian, 
my friend, it’s time for you to step in.” 

“Tll?” he said aloud. “No, he has got no disease that I know 
of. But he is nervous. He is very nervous, Madame.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried she, and her finger tightened on 
his shiny sleeve. 

The Doctor looked full into her face with his true, benevolent 
gaze. 

“ Now, look here,” said he, “this is not a case for me: it’s a 
case for you. The Duke is worried. How can I tell what has 
worried him? Something has got on his nerves. Saperlipopette ! 
A very little thing will sometimes get on a man’s nerves. The 
great Englishman, Carlyle, he could not stand cocks; and I, as 
you see me, I can’t stand the smell of incense. Hey, hey, a little 
voyage would do him a world of good—a voyage with you, I mean. 
Take him off with you as soon as possible—just you two alone 
together, you understand—a little honeymoon trip, en partie fine. 
And at the end of the first week (if you are the woman I think 
you are) you'll have found out what is the little something that 
has got so desperately on his nerves. And you will see to its 
being removed from his existence, once for all.” 

Helen let her hand drop. She had grown pale; her eyes had 
become dilated ; the corners of her mouth had fallen like that of 
a puzzled, troubled child. 

“But, Doctor,” she said—‘ but, Doctor!” Something in- 
tangible, disturbing, alarming, seemed to have come into her 
sheltered and serene existence, Itthad no shape as yet, it was 
utterly and horribly unknown; she could give it no name, but she 
dimly felt its presence. 

“ Well,” insisted the Doctor, “is it not a nice prescription ? 
Ask your husband and see what he says. A new honey- 
moon, aha!” 

His laugh echoed in the still, lofty room. He reached for his 
battered hat, waved it at the Duchess, and plunged out of the 
open window-door. In a second he was back again, looking in 

upon her. 
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“ Partie fine, remember!” he cried with warning finger empha- 
sizing. “ No aunts, no cousins, no adopted daughters—no adopted 
daughters ! ” 

His trot was heard crunching away on the gravel. Helen 
stood motionless; she felt as if she were in a dream. 

“ No adopted daughters,” she repeated, half unconsciously. And 
the menacing, formless terror seemed suddenly to grow darker 
and more distinct, Why? She did not know! 


(To be continued.) 








